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THE BARONET’S SON; 
LOVE AND HATE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Winifred Wynne,” “ One Sparkle of Gold,” etc., etc. 
a 


CHAPTER I. 


Rich in bliss, I proudly scorn 
The stream of Amalthea’s horn. 
One little hour of joy to me 

1s worth a dull e ty: 


“ Guiapys, where is your sister? How is it she has 
not come down this evening?” 

The question was asked by the master of Vande- 
leur Hall, and the apartment in which he and the 
young lady to whom it was addressed were seated 
was a noble old library—half music, half book room 
—which was used by Sir Lewis and his daughters as 
their ordinary after-dinner saloon when no guests 
were staying in the house. 

It was indeed most temptingly comfortable, and 
even romantic, in its fittings and general as- 
pect, 

Painted oriel windows, carved oak pannellings, 
recesses which were filled with books in every variety 
of shapes and bindings or. musical instruments that 
betokened taste and talent in the art, with an occa- 
sional lady’s table, laden with bright wools and other 
accompaniments of woman’s graceful needlework. 

Such was the library at the ancient house of the 
Vandeleurs, the most haughty and the longest in de- 
acent of the Shropshire 

And the tenants of the room were certainly as no- 
viceable as the entourage itself. 

First in age and rank was the master of the domain 
aimself. 

Tall, sparo, with features that were singularly fine 
2 moulding, but harsh and thin from age and it 
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jOSCAR DISOWNED. | 


might be a naturally stern temper, Sir Lewis Vande- 
leur looked every inch an aristocrat, ay, and every 
inch a despot over those within his reach and his 
rule. 

He had been half-dreamily seated in a large rock- 
ing-chair within the darkest part of the vast room, 
and perhaps lost in an unconscious doze, from which 
he had only roused himself to utter quickly the ques- 
tion that startled his young daughter by its very 
abruptness. 

Gladys Vandeleur had been gazing from a side 
window which commanded a view of the park, on 
which her eyes were strained with remarkable eager- 
ness, when her familiarity with its appearance was 
considered. 

Very beautiful she looked as the moonlight 
streamed on her classical though girlish features and 
gave a silvery radiance to the rich brown hair and 
the pure, creamy skin, the deep gray eyes and the 
roseate lips, that weré revealed clearly by its soft 
light. 

She withdrew, however, into the more dusky at- 
mosphere of the octagon apartment when her father’s 
question was put to her, and there was something 
of hurry and agitation in the reply to what seemed a 
very simple demand. 

“Wenna is -not quite well; she has a bad head- 
ache, papa,” she said, “and you know that it is not 
quite the rule for her to appear in the saloon at this 
hour. She is so very young, Miss Blamire rather 
objects to the constant habit.” 

“ Miss Blamire will leave my house if she ventures 
to transgress my wishes,” said Sir Lewis, sternly. 
“T choose to see Wenna at the only time when she 
is free and I am disengaged. Go and fetch her, 
Gladys, if she is not in bed. There seems a conspi- 
racy to keep her from me; but, like other frantic 
efforts against my authority, it will not avail, Iam 
master here and shall remain so till I die.” 

And he sank again in his chair and drew towards 
him a volume, which he could easily see by the light 





of the reading-lamp attached to his chair, while 
Gladys glided noiselessly from the room. 

But she did not at once take the direct way to the 
school-room apartments where Wenna would mos# 
probably be found. 

Her steps were rapid as a gazelle’s and about as 
light and graceful in their hasty course to the side 
door that opened from the wing in which the library 
was situated into the “Home Park,” on which its 
windows looked. 

She opened and closed again the small door by a 
pass-key that hung on a hook beside it, though too 
artfully concealed for any but the initiated to be 
aw:.re of its existence, 

Then she rather flew than ran to the shelter of s 
weeping ash, that hung like a bower on one of the 
velvet lawns that graced the extensive grounds of 
the Hall. 

There was a figure—a masculine figure—hidden 
in its retreat, and Gladys whispered, fearfully, as if 
to challenge the dimly revealed refugee in the na- 
tural bower. 

“Oscar, dearest Oscar, is it possible? is it you?” 
came in soft, whispered breathings that might have 
been mistaken for an Zolian harp’s wail, so fearful 
of discovery were the eager, low-voiced tones. 

The young man heard it, however, and the sud- 
den spring of the night breeze drew aside the boughs 
that had been disturbed by the young girl’s entrance 
and revealed yet more plainly the young and hand- 
some ‘figure of the tenant of the ash bower. 

He was indeed gifted with no common personal 
attractions was that nocturnal guest of the Hall do- 
main; but there was astrange air of sadness, and 
even gloom, that did not belong to one so young and 
so evidently high-born and bred. 

Nature had stamped “gentleman” on his every 
lineament and gesture as plainly as the Heralds’ Col- 
lege fastens a coronet on the armorial bearings of the 
most distinguished of England’s nobility. 

He sprang forward to meet the girl, and drew her 
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affectionatoby ilato his emiirace, thougft the salhte ex- 
changed was lmrried and the two quickly sundbredt 
from the momentary caress and stood” gazihg sadly 
and almost fearfully in each other's faces. 

“This is kind—like yourself, Gahlys,” snit® the 
young, man. “And you saw me, then, from the win- 
dow.. I fancied. L distinguished. features,. but. 
the light was dim and I dared not come too near, lest 
I might be observed before the right time. Wasmy 
father there aad. Wenna?” 

“ Papa was in the room dozing as usual, after 
dinner ; I had sung him to sleep, I believe. Wenna 
had a headache, and is in the schoolroom. I am 
going to fetch her now, or I could riot have got away. 
Why are you here, dearest Oscar? What can I do 
for you? Whence have you come ?” she questioned, 
hurriedly. 

“Tam here to get justice, if I can—here to-see 
my father and demand my rights, at least im some 
measure, Gladys, And I come fromm Gerd Delmore;” 
he replied, bitterly. “The last term at Olsford) isi 
over; my last mouthful of the’ bitter breadief pau- 
perism eaten. [am no longer to bettifled: with. I 
will have once and for all an answertormy démends, 
or else I will hurl a son’s maledictiom #t a cruel and 
unnatural parent.” 

And a dark frown contracted the: young, bromd,in- 
tellectual brow as he spoke. 

“Hush, dear Oscar, my only brother, my dearest 
friend! Have patience, for my sake. You know B 
live only to make some peace between you if it is 
possible, Oscar. Weuna cares little forme. She is 
my father’s cherished darling, and she knows it, and 
he finds noimterest and: no charm save where she is 
concerned,. Por my sulte, be patient even yet, or we 
may be parted;.and Ji sliall be miserable,” she went 
on, piteously:. 

“ Darling sister, husty! in my turn,” he said, half- 
playfully. “You cam scarcely realize in your wo- 
man’s world and feelings what is my duty and posi- 
tion in lifes I havealready received too muclifrom 
a mother’s kinsman fox a man of our long-deseended. 
race and the heir te # noble name te take without 
degradation. Evem Lord Delmore can and will do 
no more, and I would not accept more if he would. 
I have been refused the common and just birthright 
of a son of a peasant from a father’s mean niggard~ 
liness, and I am new of au age to wrest it from him 
as a man, even if I was belpless asa boy. Do not 
detain me now by useless arguments, Gladys,” le 
went on. “ My resolve is taken, and not.# thousand! 
sisters could move me from my purpose.’” 

Gladys drew back for # moment as if to let lim 
pass to the entrance of the leafytent. Then she 
suddenly placed herself before him and stood on 
tiptoe toreach his ear as she whispered: 

“Oscar, how is Edith? Is she well and as: fain 
and good as you ever represented. to me ?” 

He started with painful violence that almost threw 
the girl to the other side of the little bower ;, but the 
next instant he appeared to: repent of the abrupt 
churlishness. 

“ Forgive me, dear! It is a painful subject.;. but 
still you ought not to be troubled with it in your lov- 
ing sweetness. Edith is well, aud good and lovely 
as an angel, Now let me go, or it will be toc late. [ 
will do no harm—do not fear me,” he added, catch- 
ing her fearful, pale looks. “I am no parricide, 
even in my utmost bitterness and despair.” 

He hastily kissed her again, and passed firmly 
and rapidly from the spot, while she quickly fol- 
lowed to slide the pass-key into his hand, and then 
sprang away along the terrace to another of the 
many entrances to the large and stately mansion, 

Then; she ran up the staircase and along the cor- 
cidor till she arrived at a swing door, through which 
she passed and entered the first of the series of 
apartments which were on the other side, and which 
formed the nursery and schoolroom. suite of the 
younger members of the Vandeleur family, 

‘““Wenna, are you up still? Papa.asked.for you. 
@an you come down?” she inquired, hastily,, on 
entering into the inner apartment, which was more 
luxuriously fitted up than the others, though still 
with a degree of girlish simplicity in the belongings 
that betokened its use. 

A. girl, younger than Gladys, not more perhaps 
than fifteen or so years,, was reclining, lazily on a 
small spring couch of maroon velvet, which suited 
well. her dark complexion and her raven hair as her 
head rested on the pillow, that. was of soft. down fit 
for a beauty’s tender cheek. 

She was certaicly less attractive than her sister 
both in features and expression, and her figure was 
petite, to judgs’ from its outline as it rested on. the 
sofs. Moreover, while her eyes. were glitteringly 


tyne that distinguished the whole family, theray was* 


Bright and@-Hernose and moutit.of tite samt classical 


a scornful pride in her whole contour and attitude 
1 that. detracted from. whatcharm she mig) naturally: 
have possessed from her-physical' attractions. 

“ Really, papa must excuse me. I cannot be 
‘ i ” she veplied,. in- 
a clear but by no means musical tone. ‘“ There is no 
‘use in being’ wnderscloolroom rostraint if I amnot to 

tan: ie . 


, Onjoy 

mire is everlastingly dinning into my ears that it is 
improper for me to go down into the saloon after din- 
ner so long as I am not ‘out’.” 

“Miss Blamire must submit to papa’s wishes, 
Wenna, andso must we,” said tho elder sister, re- 
provingly. 

“And papa must submitto physical causes, like 
the rest of the world,” was the cool response as 
Wenna again settled herself om her pillow. 

“Then what am I toisag? He will be so angry, 
and you know it,” remonstrated Gladys, impatiently. 

“ell him I am gone'teBed. I will retire before 
yout tothe library}: so-your conscience will be 
sa if it should be very tender,” returned the 
girl, with # teughy,, searcely of girlish mirth in. its! 
soumd. “ Oome, Gladys, pluck up courage and do as 
,Ldm, You must see it pays much better in the long 
l * she went on, more earnestly. 
ys shook her head, 


rather than be harshly treated,” she remonstrated), 
sadly. 
“ Bxactly ; but then I always believed there was 


ones again with littl#appearance of prostrating in- 
disposition in her fice or movements. “ You know, 
Gladys; when that happened I was still in the nur- 
/gery, while you had been promoted to the school~ 
‘room, aud sol usedto hear old nusre moaning aud 
prating when she either thought I was asleep or am 
idiot, I suppose, audi tliat gave me some idea of the 
‘ matter in question between papa and Oscar.” 

| “And what was that?” asked Gladys, eagerly. 
'“You never mentioned this before, Wennm’”” 

“ Perhaps not ; and’I reaily have very little to tell 
‘now,” she replied. “ D did not understand enougl: 
of the words and winks and hints theold woman gave; 
but b didi make out that papa had’ some especial dis- 


, I fauwey—and so he was: not likely to be very patient 
‘with him, you see; Now, as [ am the youngest aud 
the farthest removed, I suppose that gives me a 
greater charm in the»patermal eyes; or else it is be- 
cause L really do not care whether I ama favourite or 
‘not. So I always act on the belief, and I advise you 
to do the same, Gladys, and for a begianing to tell 
papa what I say—you cannot be responsible for that,, 
I suppose ?” 

Gladys saw it was vain to press the matter farther. 
with one who rarely, if ever, yielded her own will'to 
either terror or persuasion, and she slowly and’ de~ 
liberately turned and. left the room. 

She glided down toward the apartment she had so 
lately left with a ghostlike, noiseless motion that was, 
however involuntary, a natural type of the terror that 
seemed to influeuce her physical powers. 

What might be hagpening during that brief ab- 
sence? What, indeed, might have already been. de- 
cided to affect,the whole future of those she loved 
best on earth 7 

Gladys dared not even ask herself that question ; 
but she paused at the door of the library, not in any 
mean ‘lesire to overhear what was passing between 
the fat. ‘r and son, but simply from sheer alarm, and 
anxiety to ascertain that all was right and ami- 
cable, albeit she had little hope that such could be the 
case where such stern, implacable tempers were in 
contest with each other. 

The first words she caught were but too terrible a 
confirmation of her suspicion. 

“Then you refuse—you disown me as your son, 
with all the rights [ possess ?’” were the deep-toned, 
angry words.that she caught, in Oscar's youthful but 
stern and scornful accents. 

“ As you pipe Say what you will, my resolve 
is taken. You are. the worthy son of your parents, 
and, so far as I can guage the future, not one shilling 
of mine shall be yours. Boy, I wili live to the last 
hour that can be assured to me by human skill or 
Heaven's providence,, in order that yon may be de- 
prived of your rights, as. you call them—that you 
may suffer from. every privation and sorrow that can 
be heaped upon, you. Yes, yes’ you may take that 





; aad you know that Miss Bla—}. 


| “Ei donbt it, Weona, Look at your brother's fate | 
whem he resisted, or rather did not at oncewand un-} 
} murmuriogly submit; but went off to Lord Delmore’s |, 


some:reason for that,’” said Weuna, raising her head | 


like t» iim, for some reason or other—ebout mamma, | 


loggily as my son—<oven I canust take from you 
thetheritag® of my fortune—if'Lcamnot punish you 
as you deserve, you shall yet never have to flatter 
; Youuwlf thee your reputed futher has bestowed aught 
bat kis” 

The word was never uttered, for tlie next’ instant 
the door was burst; as it wore, open: and the lovely 
figure of the baronet’s daughter was. interposed to 
prevent its terrible sound: 

° paps,” “slie- gasped; “you-must not—you 
will not! It would haunt you to your dying day! 
Oscar, Oscar, go—for my love, go!” 

And Gladys threw her arms round her father’s 
neck and. stopped the lips that were on the very eve 
of uttering that fearful imprecation; while yet she 
motioned her brother from the room, in which his 
presence was bat-an irritating element that could but 
be for the moments dreaded. 

Oscar gavea. bitter laugh. 

“Is it svpthen:® Are you:my'enemy, Gladys? I 
never dreamed offthis ; but.it isiperhags best—yes, 
I can take it ag my All who-are my kindred 
are either Wan or they turm against me 
with am ummaturall Hist. Father, sister, farewell ! 
| May it retwm ae you have this 
re an 









i he @i dilitisrately and slowly to the 
i ag glance was 
turned ; " ingle d quitting— 
for ther is own pu y or his 
| actual post With any probable in- 
sightinto the own fuiure. 
Baveven as 


outhwlook of the 


word!” she said, in 
agp tines, that. spoke far 
ha ee Pana 1 
the. instincts of her rt. “Ido love 
‘you; I will Be true idbath orsome such 
‘powerful cause shall! break oar What 
‘touctiesyou sliall make: my heart: quiver; your griefs 
aad joys\are mine; yoursorrows ani! wrongs 
will be the very wounds: off my’ soul,, will not 
|, heal.ao. long s® you have cause'to complaimef the 
cruel injustice you suffer. Now’ go, aud, for 
my sak, be prudent and patient:! 

_ Sir Lewis literally glared-on: tlie girl asi she spoke, 
but there: wastan indescribable look of joy and: grati- 
_tade in Oscar’ fair foe. 

“ Heawen biassand preverve: you, my sister!” he 
said,,im deep; low tonewoff irrepressible emotion. “ Bo 
content; E will not disgrace your trust, nor planta 
needless pang in your gentle breast, Father—Sir 
Lew s,”’ he said, “ be satisfied. You shall not b- again 
reproached i my presence; but therevil that yop 
threaten shall. retarm on. yous own bead, aod yor 
implied curse will bs visited on your bosum, and the 
fate of those you love best. In life aud death the 
memory of this hour shall haunt yoa)to the very 
heart’s core—shall terrify your hard soul, even as it 
departs to the judgment you, have brought upon 
yourself, while daring to hurlit on the inuvcent off- 
spring you Have brought into this miserable world |” 

And, even as Sir Lewis" literally gasped in dumb 
effort to check the indiguaat n that poured it- 
self out as a torrent, Oscar had rashed:from the room, 
while Gladys-rapidly disappeared im pursuit of the 
fugitive from his*netaralencestrat home: 

The door closed beliind them. 

Sir Lewie wasalone:, His two elder—his unloved 
childrea —were gone from lis sight. and. presence. 

There was but the eche of. theiz words in. his eare 
—there was buttae vision. of. what. had just: met-his 
sight, to make the acene that had oecurred a reality. 

Was it.indeed a dream? 

Could it be that his onl} & heir—had hurled 
back at him the half-uttered curse, and’ that henoe- 
forth the malediction and hate of lis first-born—the 
descendant of his line—was to forever rest’on his 
head'?’ tliat‘ia life or'déath he could never escape the 
stiadowof hat dark eloud? 

Si“ewis’s was one of nature those that do’ not 
soften, but rather harden im ticir yricf’ and‘ alerm.: 

He’ did‘ not sink and’ repent under thee weigttt of 
repronoly and! woe, butia bitter aad’ seurnful-frown 
contracted ifs brow, wndi lis Mpy movedim scarcely 
eouscious mutterings of anger and. impatient: wrath. 

‘«Honcsforth D have busi one what. 
ever may! betide; E shail never—never: forget: this. 
¥es ! it would.be the first: timer Vandelear) was 
ever insulted with impunity!’ he- wenti\on, more 
fiercely, ‘‘ and. I will net. betuay my race. Yos—yes, 1 
shall not forget; if it issmothered,phe fire shall-breek 
forth.as. if. it. had gained strength by the smouider- 
ing heat that had repressed its devouring flames.” 

And Sir Lewis closed his eyes, and, hia lips were 





for.your consolation. Even if I cannot disown you 


instinctively workiag in thy physical agouy, thet 
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defied his. utmost. native. force to. control om ree- 
strain. 

GHAPRTER ILI. 

“ Eprrn,, whereris your cousin gone fl’ asked-the: 
Earl Delmere; oa the very, day whem m simianquesr: 
tion, in a different form and for a. different puspose,:. 
had. been asked.by the: Lord) Vandeleurof. hie eldest 
daughter.. “ I.thought-be bayer yet erent 
when. 1 sentifom him-to-come: and 
for. me;, hewee “evidently be-found.”’ 

The corl.was evidently utterly, unconscious: that 
any meré, imp lds attend .then 
sudden, departure. of, hie young: relative: than, the 
blanks in-the _ which he. had: desixeds 
should, be,carried on n throughs. medium. 

Lady Edith Dupuy was, perhaps, fully sensible of 
the real sense that ber fatver’s, wordsiconveyed, for 

a half-smile, wreathed. hem pretty rosy: lipsias the, 
complains met: her ears. 

In trath she-was-one of those bright, gay creatures 
to. whem.the ludierougside-of a picture presents) itself 
— thaw. its more. alarming anid. distressing: as~ 


Peeair aad delicately blooming; like a sweet blush- 

rose, ere it bursts intu.its full luxarianee,and with 
bair that looked’ as if it liad just imprisoned the sun- 
beams'in'its meshes, aud” tliat migtit have rivalled 
the vault‘of heavew in their deep aud yet deliéate 
blue; tite young~ daugtirer: of* thie’ Delinoves’ seomed 
as'if slie' had never kuown either sorrow, or harsli 
word, or’ even look, since this world of mingled?joys 
and‘teare‘had come upon Her ken. 

Audit) night; be fron that. very, cifcum~ 
stance’ tliat! she waste’ darling of’ w father’ whose 
natural instincts were rather to grieve over useless 
forebodiugs, whatever’ might be the subject off tire 
trouble and anxiety. 

“Dear papa; Bre Oscar was so ashamed to remain 
so long av'the-Oastle, xs your guest, especiallynow 
that be had! got’ through all the examinations that 
you promised to get! him throngh—and—and,’™ she 
went’ on; in’ a‘ more’ faltering tone; “he thoughttie 
had better go’ and'olaim lis birtirright, eund‘ttiem he 
could* come* to» you, and’ ttiank’ you, as a'sun of ‘your 
relatives should. Was lie notriglit; papa, dear?’” slie 
continued, looking~ up in ter father’é: loving face 
with a bewitching if a somewhat doubtful'smile. 

“I don’t know; I'cannotsee that; Eiitti,”” replied* 
the earl, gravely, “‘'l'o my*mind’ the young man 
shoeld rather have used thie advantages at’ his dis- 
posal before be went to sue for his*uraatural father’s 
grace and‘favoury It-liad better befitted the son of a 
Dupuy’ than any more’ humiliating submission aud’ 


preyer:’” 

Lady Edith’s pretty lips liad’ pouted, eittier in 
vexatiow or amusement; at’ ler father’s. long’ and 
pompoustirade, 

* Hemlly; papa; darling, I’ think it was’ the most’ 
navaral ‘aed the wisest’ thing” tliat’ poor Oscar’ could 
do,’ she-returted; softly: ‘But suppose if’ Cécil 
were im. @ like’ predicament, what could avy one 
imagiue, except that you were’ very’hard’ and rigid’ 
or he«-was very wicked? And I'think Oscar was'too 
dutiful and'kind’to wish to" make’ any’such scandal 
in: the: family, you’ know—especiaily asx lie owed 
your se muocl—end your cousin was concerned ‘ih thre: 
business? It'was’very much respect for you, I am’ 
surey thatinduved lim:to do it,”’ sie went’on, in her 
pretty; gitliety- manner; kneeling at her father’ feet, 
and’ looking up, persuasively, in hisface, 

“And pray wtiew does he mean to return, little 
judge-adVoeate ?”’ said tlie‘earl, relaxing into’ a smils. 
“ T'presume it’ iefor a mere flying’ visit’ lie las‘ left 
the Gastle-in-such:an abrupt’ manner ?”" 

Again wshadow came like’a paseiig* cloud’ over 
the girl’s bright face: 

Shekwew buttoo well that Oscar® had' told her be 
would* conquer* or—fiy! that’ he’ neitier~could’ nor 
would endure louger that life~ of? depemdence and 
humiliation’ as @ poor relation—a pauper, dependent 
upew the bounty’of a relative; who was not even: of 
the’same’name or’ near Kin; but simply tlie brother’s 








sou’ of! big: maternal grandfattier; the bead’ of’ the || 


Tace from whieh the Lady Vaudbleur had‘sprunyg, 

She looked up, and then her eyes fell thonghflly 
omthie witite land} on which glittered « and 
opal ring, of no small intrinsic value, a 
her: was indeed a jewel beyond’ price. 

Perbaps the very glance'gave her courage, for the 
ext moment sie once more looked' up at ‘lier father’s 
gloomy face with one-of'lier own brilliant:smiles: 


“ Qsearwill do his: duty. and' prove tis depp grati: |’ 


titude to-you, darling’papa; but’ it <edind-viotieurpribe, 
ne: ifhe-didinoy veutare-to lived’ your Kindly’ com- 
Inauds; your generous: wisties’ for hint to’ remain 
under:y our carey 

“ He wants to prove that he is no mean liauger-on 
—those were lis-own’ words‘ before: lie went’ away,. 
and@iif/ hecaanotcome back ag.tlie heir of Vandelour 


witch to |’ 





Halli his’ truecharacter lie would far rather cast 


himself. on the:worldsand: reverni when, be: had:won 
some other distinction;forvhimeelf;, Is: it nots right ? 
Will, you not, be-proudiof, bin fordoing; so, papa?!’ 
she.wention; inmoreieayeraad rapid-tones. 

It-was: strange that.the-earlidid not see: the danger 
that ower lus -ouly daughter; bis dar. 
ling, Raith, as. he sev her: glittering: eyes and her’ 
deepening colvar, thatihad ther delicate warms: of. 
soft sunset, beam, on the fair-cheek. 

But itditerally;newex: entered hig head that» Lady: 
pea tee enna stan veut an exiled)som, even 
thongh that. spa, might one-day, be the ihevitable 
heir of afair estate and an ancient. title., 

Buty then, that. might..bertwenty, years: tevcomes. 
for, Sir. Lewis: Vavdeleur; wase wow of-iron const iti 
tion, and his.age had scarcely yetattained totlte grand: 
ciimacterioiat-which vigour of mind anti bed yviss sap-- 
posed tofail, and the chances, off life to; become gra», 
dually and. inoreasiag|y-lese., 

* Wall,,well,,my-dear, yourare a very good'ad vo-. 
cate,.L.confess,”’ hesaid. ‘ At) the same, time, I. do 
think it-is,rather thoughtlese of | him,to.leave me just: 
whea. your brother is,away for se longatime. But 
if you stay with me [do not so muehware. You are) 
my peawipiag: my darling, and I expect one day to 
see you at the very summit of a subject’s rank, I 
mean you to be a duchess, Bdith,'aad I think there 
will be little doubt that. you will easily win a 
eoronet of strawberry leaves, when, you are presented 
next spring,” he’ went on, gaziug, proudly at his 
lovely, bright child, 

Edith laughed; but ‘scarcely with! ber usual 
gaiety of heart. There wasi'some constraintin her 
tone as she sprang hastily, {romy hor recumbent, pesi- 
tion and prepared to leave the EMU 

“There, papa,” she said,“ will ran. away, now 
that it is all so nicely settled about Osear, I, promised 
old Selwyn that I would’ go and sev her, and there 
will be plenty of. time before, therisenaing-bell: rings 
to go to the lodge,” 

“ And | have to write. some, letters,;" said: the earl, 
turning to his table,. where. papers, aud; books; were 
idly scattered in profuse confusion. “You are very 
good, my dear,.to. devote yountime to, aanaldnawoman 
like that; but she certainly, was» extremely: faithful 
in her duties when.she, was) at) the bead: of the 
nursery ;.80. it ig, perhaps: a, fitting; kindness; We 
shall meet again at dinner, my love.” And the 
courteous old, gentlemen: bowed. toy his» rting 
daughter as gragiously:aud deferentially:as if she 
had worn already the duehess’s coronet:for which’ he 
destined her, 

Lady Edith ran up to her room and hastily threw 
on a garden hat; colleetet! one ortwo trifles; gach as 
she usually conveyed* to. her old favourite-in her 
visite to the lodge, and'then passed’into the beautiful 
deer park that surrounded tne Castle; 

It was a domain of singular beauty, toe which 
nature and art had combined in their effort for per- 
fection. 

Swelling moundsy Tixuriant’ and’ stately trees, 
sparkling lakes, miuiature temples: and grottves of 
every form, from theGteek temple to the rastio, 
moss-covered tent, combined to give variety and 
loveliness to a landscape that'in its wildest condition 
must have been beautiful aud picturesque, 

Lady Edith Dapuy had been born there, She 
knew it by heart, in every stone and leaf and rip- 
pling stream, 

Yet even to her, on that day, it presented. a new 
and rare charm, wiich, gaye a. kind of, pensive 
thoughtfulness to her bright. mood. 

She had many a time and oft scampered with Oscar 
Vandeleur over those, verdant, slopes. Sher had 
galloped on her gay, pony, over those, swelling 
downs, and rowed. the fairy, boston those.sparkling 
waters—ay, and.skated on. their, surface, whee thick 
Christmas ice covered the erie waters beneath. 

Yet, this especial d: to, wear a 
‘more thrilling beauty. She: veniined forr te. first 
‘time what she would have, to leave were:sheto quit 
ier pative home, She: saw ther jews: of her 

ancient race iu their-fall. -oharms. 

Would she be inclined to: give up that home for 
jome even equally splendid and eqpally endowed. with 
‘the tasteful velongings. that give. the, am a 
attributes to the scengs.of childhood:and youth 





‘possibilities before. The future had merely-been as. 
‘aigay, vagae obscure, that presented no distinct and. 
‘certain! y no gloomy prospect to, her. view, . 

Why: was it different now ? 

Why did she pause from time to, time and gaze 
‘around--ay, and’ lose herself in contemplation of the 
sarrounding objects—or it might be in. a more 
abstract thought than usually occupied the breast. of 
that gay and light-hearted girl 2 

Assuredly she. did not lierself know the:cause, nor 
— she pause to analyze her feelings; but, with a 

aig! bt anda half-laugh, that contradioted the 
obelttitgtvat ‘feeling, Lady Edith finally suspended her 


Edith Dupuy bad, never even thought .of Mee ‘ 





reverie: tit a. more: convenient’ opportunity; and: 
hastened on to the lodge. 

It was aspretty,.leaf-covered’ cottage, with gable 
sides and Jacobite windows, nearly hidden by ivy: 
andj mi iss and! ion: flowers; aad 
the door, which was — juely Gothio-ia its form; 
was enclosed’ in: a kind: of verandah portico; where 
svats were placed, and:a:long~haadled{bell-rope:gave- 
a conveatual airtothe whole emtourage: 

lo trovhy thercsitings: were low, aud the:rooms were: 
altnost like-the-cetls off # menastery;. Butithe central 
apartinent) was: wide; considering the character of the: 
building, and there were small recesses and) niches 
that might have well eld. boly waterand images ia 
the. dage. whee thelerdsiof: Delnore were aiherents 
0:. the Bapal faink, aud: there: was; a. smalh brotiier- 
hood of friars atiached tothe Castlev 

Bish idinot, pause to pull thesheavy rope handle, 
but quickly pushed the handle of the door, which 
guve- way, under tre tonch, and admitted |rem to. the 
clean aud neatly furnished: inceriorof’ the lodge: 

‘There, was, asthia, but.still: hale: and: sSharp-6yed, 
sharp-featured wonmn seater ‘ati the chimney: sidey ix 
a wide, old-fashioued clair, «ll padded with oustiions: 
and, otter comfortable, appliauces: for age: amd’ 
infirmity, 

A place for a candlestick) or lamp was affixedte- 
the arm of. the-chair, and unser the: womanie feet was 
@ large and. comfortable cusiion: stool, whiel sap- 
ported her rheumatic, limbs; in comparative:ease and 
comfort. 

“ Well, Selwyn, how are you:tesday?” asked: Lady 
Edith, placing, herself, without. the: ‘coremoay of being: 
asked, in. ayohair, oloes: by thecwoman’seeat, “ Yoe 
look quite yourself again. This \weatheris: best-for: 
you, 1 suppose ?”’ 

“ Yes, aay dear lady,;.it is better for: this: dreadful) 
malady thatdkeeps me from: doing ny duty and rising 
when you; hovuoar me by a view, Butiyou willimes: 





think: 1,ampless; grateful, my lady,.nomthat] presume 
ou what,yourkindly doi for: ume. 
thas.” 


I kuow better’ than: 


* Yes, yes) my dear old) nurse, I[.comprehend)ali’ 
about it,,’ replied) Lady: Edith, half-impatiently; ‘* and 
besides, you, bave nursed and, helped. me:too often for: 
me toexpect. it any longer, from you. I cam never 
forget.wuat you have» done, for: me, nurses nor will! 
Oscar either I am sures ,You-lunow he was mere your 
charge.even,than Oeeil.” 

“Qh, yes: Lkoow my. young: Lord: Dupuy had: » 
separate house aud apartment, quite different from 
you. and, Master Qscar,” replied Selwyn, ‘*I 
often thougit.it was, very: bad: for: him, ta be keps 
away from.you both-—though, to, be sure, he. was 
always, so, fond of his books, even when alittle boy, 
which made.it more proper‘he, should have compa 
vious in you and Master Oscar. You two. were 
jumping about like. young, deer, any way,’ laugtied 
the nurse, as.the remembrance. of the pranks of her 
two charges. returned to hen memory. 

“ Yes, we plagued you. to death, I. expect, my: 
gopd Selwyn,” returned Edith, resaraing: tae susites. 
* And Oscar was. the, worst of, thetwo, was; he not, 
nurse ?” she. went, on, with. a& furtiver giaueey waick 
did not escape the, woinan’s acute observation, 

“ Well, .L cannot quite say, that,, Lady Edith;’’ sie 
replied. Poor boy.!. l.euall. never. forget. wien | ine. 
first. came and. begged my, lord, to les him: stay; 
vecause his father would. give him veither kindness: 
nor care,,nor eveu.the.schoviing,that wouidbhave be- 
fitted a village: boy, let; alone. a.bavonet’s,heir, Hix 
was a nobie-lookiug lad, every iach a gentlemaa,. 
Lady Edith, eventhough he was, only child; ay, 
aud. poorly, dressed aud,crashed and broken-hearted, 
as if he, had never, had.a, word: of, kindness: from 
his’ birth, which, except: from), myr lady, I don's 
suppose he ever had, and she died almost before:he: 
could so well: remember,,poor boys. [i daresay» he 
was not more.thau seven.or eight, when lis mwsher 
was taken so sudden,” continued the woman, with, 
akiodly moisture. in, her. eyes, that. spoke of true 
feminine sympathy. 

Lady, Edith was silent for’ afew minutes... Sle 
hesitated. between her desire to.kuow more andithe 
honourable, delicacy that shrauk)from prying by:euch 
aichaunel into, secrets that, were jealously guarded: 
by those:concerned. 

“Tt was very strange. Did you ever hear why, 
Sir Lewis took such a dislike to his ouly son, 
Selwyn?” she asked, at length. 

“ Well, now exactly; my- lady,’” returned’ the 
nurse, hesitatingly;, “* that: is,.it, was: never openly: 
and plainly talked about, but: bdo bulieve: it’ was: 
more jealousy than anything: else; aud’ that’ he could 
‘not: bear to see his. lady devoted: to tle buy, as 
mothers are apt. to be to: theit fivet-bern, and' then 
when sie was gone heseemedto get: worse, and’his 
chief. love: was spent: om. the: youuyest child; whom 
my lady had-never knowa,.you see, Lady «idith, be 
cause she died. before the infant had well opened ite 
jeyeson thelight.,. Suchiis:what:l/’ve heard, you see, 
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and I do really believe it, because it all agrees with 
what Sir Lewis did to Master Oscar and what induced 
my lord to take him in, so kind like, as he 
did.” 

Again Lady Edith looked the question she did not 
like to speak. 

Perhaps the doubt had often suggested itself why 
Lord Delmore had so generously sheltered and be~ 
friended the orphan son of his kinsman when the 
father still remained alive and in a position where his 
heir should have been gifted with every luxury and 
advaniage that wealth and careful training could 
command, 

‘he subject was at last mooted, and she could not 
resist the temptation to put one more query, such as 
might satisfy her anxious interest and yet not in- 
trude on any confidence which might have. been re- 
posed in the faithful depositaries of the Dupuy 
secrets, 

“ You are right, Selwyn. It was indeed most kind 
and good of my father to take Oscar ivto such com- 
plete care and give him almost the same education 
as my brother, though Sir Lewis certainly ought to 
have brought up his own son. Do you know, I often 
wondered why he did not do sc, though I never could 
bewr to hint it either to my cousin or any one else, 
as you may suppose, my dear nurse ?”’ 

“ No—you were always good and sweet, even as a 
little child, Lady Edith,” said Selwyn, warmly, “and 
never willingly burt a dumb animal, let alone any 
one you loved like poor Master Oscar. Well, and 
perheps it’s not quitethe right thing for me to say, 
but yet there’s no harm when allis over years and 
years since, and the poorlady has been lying these 
fifteen years in the vaults at St. Cuthbert’s Church; 
but I have heard, and I believe it too, that my 
lord was very fond of his cousin when they were 
young, and 1 don’t quite know how it came about 
that they did not have each other, being both of the 
same age and rank, and very suitable for each other. 
So it was, and so it will be again, I suppose, so long 
as there are parents and guardians, and suchlike, to 
meddlein these matters. Some said it was because 
they were cousins-german, as folk callit, own brother's 
and sister's children, and others that my lord was 
a bit proud and jealous, and that they quarrelled, as 
she had a spirit too. Any way, they separated, 
and seldom, if ever, saw each other so long as the 
countess lived, though when Lady Vandeleur was 
near ber end, or, rather, what turned out to be her 
end, there was an interview. at which no one knew 
what passed between Lady Vandeleur and my lord. 
I have often fancied that she asked him to befriend 
her son, who, she must have known, was so hated 
by her husband,” went on the nurse. “And that’s all 
I can suppose is the reason the earl is so good to him, 
Lady Edith.” 

The girl was silent for some minutes. 

A whole world of memories was opened out by the 
nurse’s tale—ay, and a whole vista of even sadder 
future was spreading before this light-bearted 
daughter of the Delmores. 

How vividly she could picture at once the grief 
and joy, and love and hate, that had taged in the 
bosoms of the actors in the little drama. 

She could fancy her father—the proud but loving 
Lady Vandeleur—the stern and jealous baronet-—and 
the lasting but concealed misery that was galling 
the spirits of the ill-assorted pair. 

And then came even a yet sadder, though more 
hidden vision, that she dared not indulge in even 
in thought. 

Would it be re-enacted in the future? 

Would Oscar be banished from her father's as well 
as from his paternal home, and she—well, why 
should she apprehend such vague and unnecessary 
sorrows ? 

Oscar would one day be rich and titled, and then— 
ay, then, all would be happy and prosperous as a 
fairy tale. 

** Well, [must go now, nurse,” she exc'aimed, rising 
suddenly, and preparing to depart. ‘The dressing- 
bell will ring, and then I shall get in a sad scrape 
with the earl, Thanks for your tale, dear nurse. 
It is for no ears but mine, remember, not even 
Oscar’s. Itis best he should not know that his 
mother was not happier than—than—himeelf.” 


(To be continued 








Pavucity or Jupe¢rs.—Much injustice is caused 
by our present system of only having two assizes in 
the year in many places. Prisoners who are com- 
mitted immediately after one assize have to wait for 
months till the next assize before they can be tried. 
An instance of this was brought before the Court of 
Quarter Sessions at Reading the other day by the 
chaplain of the gaol, who called attention to the cave 
of a little boy of ten years of age, who wasin gaol on 
a charge of arson, and who would have been in prisou 
seven and a-half months before he was tried, The 





chaplain was rebuked for ‘his excess of zeal, but we 
cannot belp thinking that the public are much in- 
debted to him for calling attention to such a blot in 
our criminal system, Surely there might be some 
provision made iy which prisoners should be tried 
more speedily. If there are not judges enough to 
do the work, more might be appointed. It would 
cost but very little to pay for one or two more, and, 
in fact, we do not believe that it would cost more than 
our present system, when the waste which is in- 
volved in keeping men in gaol is taken into considera- 
tion, Each prisoner costs something like ten shil- 
lings a-week, and, of course, men not sentenced to 
hard labour cannot be made to ey anything for 
their keep. The wife and family, if there is one, 
will want about as much to maintain them; so that 
the actual loss to the community for each untried 
prisoner amounts to about 1! a-week. Multiply this 
by the number of prisoners who are kept waiting to 
be tried for a mach longer period than would be 
necessary if we had a sufficient number of judges, 
and it will be seen that our present plan is in reality 
@ very extravagant one, to say nothing of the hard- 
ship which it involves, 





DUTY. 


Gaim and gaunt stood lovely Duty, 
No compassion in her eye, 

Whilst a pilgrim worn and weary 
Upward looked imploringly. 


Let me take this shining pleasure 
With me past thy watch and ward; 
Let me bear these lovely flowers 
By thee, oh, relentless guard ! 


Fain my soul would do thy bidding, 
All things leave save only these; 
Dost thou grant no kind indulgence 

Toa pilgrim on her knees ? 


Then the gray lips wan and bloodless, 
Moved in measure calm and cold; 

*‘Tray'ller, dost thou seek to enter 
Heavenly paths through gates of gold ? 


* Leave thy gaudy garland yonder, 
Trample down yon shining sin; 

Gird thy steps to do my bidding, 
Nor try to waver weakly ia, 


“Stoop not for a clasp at parting, 
Bend not for a good-bye 4 : 
Lest among the twinéd blossoms 
Crested sin shall wake and higs,’’ 
* . 7 7 * 


From the waiting hands dropped slowly 
Gilded toy and rosy wreath, 

Down before imperious Duty, 
At the bidding of her breath. 


Open flew the golden wicket 
Of the Christian pilgrim’s way, 
Through it streamed the ruddy glory 
From the land of endless day. 


Look back, pilgrim! look behind thee, 
Svest thou yonder shining one, 

Cold and gray and gaunt no longer ? 
Duty whispers, “ Child, well done!’’ 


- 

Seest thou now the wings unfolding 
‘To this light their silver gleams, 
And the face grow warm and loving, 

Like our mother’s in our dreams ? 


Thus, oh, pilgrim! retrospection 
Oft shall change the warder grim, 
To the tender, loving angel 


On the road that leads to Him. E. L. 





SUGAR, 

SWEETs are just as healthy in their place as roast 
beef. Pure candies promote digestion. .t is all a 
mistake that they injure the teeth—it is not possible 
for them to do so. Men say that sugar rots. the 
teeth. How do you know? ‘Can you prove it? 
Bring your facts. It would be a singular thing if 
sweets were injurious to the health, because they are 
in everything we eat in the way of fruits, vegetables 
and the grains out of which we make our bread, 
Cookshop steaks and roast beef and fried chickens 
have made more dyspeptics than sugar, by a thou- 
sandfold, 

Any injury resulting from ths use of sugar and 
candy and preserves is found in their being used too 
frequently or in too large quantities; but every- 
thing we eat and drink is liable to the same objection. 
If taken before meals or immediately after, both 


candies and nuts‘are promoters of digestion—the 
observation and the instincts of the civilized world 
on this point have led to the use of both at the end of 
meals; the reason was not known, but the fact was 
observed that both sweets and nuts came in com- 
fortably after a good dinner—their very utility has 
made it fashionable, 

It is the sugar in the food that keeps the infant 
warm ; it would freeze, it would die without some- 
thing sweet, hence nature has put sweetness in its 
food aliment, and given babies the world over an 
unrestrainable greediness for sweets. If sweets are 
taken only at meal time, not between, and not in 
excess, they will not only agree with any healthy 
stomech but tend to make a man fat, as much as 
butter, for it is the carbon in each which the system 


uses, 

So abundant is sugar that it is found in almost all 
vegetable growths, even in the sawdust of our wills. 
Pour a little acid on lignite and sugar is an altimate 
result, and very likely this is the reason of a report 
thata French house promises to farnish sugar at a 
penny a pound—which may be so, as sawdust costs 
nothing 


——————EEEE 


PRINTING WITHOUT A PRESS, 

A PHOTO-CARBON print on glass is first obtained 
in the usual way, which is then varnished with 
rather weak gum dammar varnish made with pure 
benzine. The print should be surrounded thea with 
an edging of mastic varnish, and in the meautime 
the following solution prepared by the help of the 
sand bath :—Gelatiu, 1 part; gum arabic, 1 part; 
glycerin, 2 parts, with the least possible quantity of 
water. t 

This mixture is pont warm on to the carbon 
rint after slightly heating it to prevent the glass 
Son cracking. It should form a thick costing on 
the top of the image, and when sufficiently congealed 
the whole is detached from the glass. The mass of 
gelatin formimg the bed of the separated print, as it 
were, is then placed upon any plane surface at hand, 
and the image is ready for being printed from, The 
usual law governing the action of the gelatin matrix 
causes the ink applied to ite surface to adhere where 
the insoluble gelatin has retained the renee. and 
to be repelled where the soluble gelatin stiil re- 
tains its moisture-absorbing properties. 

When Wishing to print from this image, ordinary 
lithographer’s ink, slightly thick, is takeo and 
thinned with some oil or oil of turpentine, indeed, 
with any oil except boiled oil. A ground «lass 
large roller is the best to ink with, the ordinary 
printer’s roller producing a stickiness that causes 
adhesion to the surface of the image and tends to 
tear it. The roller is covered with ink in the usual 
way, namely, by working it over an elastic surface, 
such as a bed of gelatin would be, until the ink is 
distributed with pecians uniformity. [no almost the 
saine manner it is applied to the image until it is 
sufficiently inked. over-inked the surplusage 
may be removed bya moist rag. 

If the ink used be too thick, it will adhere ouly to 
the deep shadows, and must be thinned if hal(-tones 
are to be included, This peculiarity may be utilized 
either in order to give a greater depth to the shadows 
of a picture or to obtain prints iu different tints at 
the same time from the same plate. In the former 
case rollers with inks of different consistence are 
used, and in the latter rollers covered with different 
coloured inks, also of diffvrent viscosity. The plate 
is inked first with the thickest of thes», and so on, 
the thinner ink refusing to overlay those first applied, 
and which adhere to the deeper shadows, and only 
filling in what they leave out. Pictures on a coloured 
ground can thus be easily produced, 

The printing is. very simply. done. A smooth 
surfaced paper, either glazed or coated. with non- 
coagulated albumen, is laid on the plate aud pressed 
down on to it, either by means.of an india-ra»ber 
scraper or a roller covered witu flaunel. The impres- 
sion thus taken is carefully removed, and the print- 
ing proceeded with in the same fashion as described, 
only that the plate must be moistened between esch 
impression, 

The negative used should be one on which the 
image has been obtained through the glass in the 
camera, and if sucha plate be not at hand, the car- 
bon priat forming. the matrix should ,be takea on 
stearine paper. This.paper is made by placing a 
sheet of ordinary albumeuized paper ou a bath com- 

as follows: Ordiuary alcohol, 34 ounces ; 
stearine, 3}.drachms; common resin, } drachm. Dis- 
solve the stearine in warm alcohol, and add the resin 
afterwards, A print developed upon this support is 
then re-transferred to the glass coated with gum 
dammar varnish, 

The facility with. which curved surfaces can be 
printed upon in this way makes. it an, admirable 





plan for printing upon vases, etc., with vitritiable 
colours, ; 
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CHAPTER V. 


Arter leaving the house where he had heard 
words which both pained and pleased him, where he 
had witnessed a ph which bad aroused his 
Aindignation, contempt and love, and had so closely 
lended them that his mind was confused thereby, 
Vane Vincent walked rapidly on in the direction in- 
dicated by the seer. 

As he passed the noble structure of marble and 
tone upon whose balconies he beheld happy fathers 
and saw the faces of beautiful wives and sisters and 
heard their sweet voices pealing upon the air in 
‘silver chimes, his conflicting thoughts were dis- 
pelled, his heart and soul were united in one pur- 
pose, his own desolate life urged him on, regardless 
of consequences, and had gaunt death at that instant 
appeared before him he would have resolved, as he 
did, to rescue Clarice alone and unaided, 

In the distance, in the magic mirror of imagina- 
tion, he saw a home bright and peaceful, and its 
angel, whose presence cast light and happiness around 
her, bore the face and form of Clarice. A sigh welled 
up from bis breast as the picture became more vivid, 
for home to this world-weary man was as the beacon 
to the storm-tossed mariner. 

For a moment he allowed his imagination full 
scope, whilegunder its influence his face became 
eadiant aud his pulse quickened, thei as real life 
arose again before him his features became stern, 
and he laughed in a cold, cynical way and increased 
his pace, 

Anon, as the lights from a caffé flashed in his face, 
@ thought struck him with peculiar force, and caused 
a vague foreboding to enter his mind. He hesitated, 
then entered the caffé, and called for writing mate- 
rials. 

They were brought, and seating himself at the 
table he hastily penned a few words, enclosed the 
paper in an envelope, addressed it to his friend, 
Hart, and then giving it to a messenger he arose, 
left the saloon and pursued his way. 

There was a solemnity about the writing of that 
note, an inexplicable feeling of sad and desp 
dency which impressed the surgeon deeply, and 
banish it he could not, but as he arrived within view 
of the Arno, and saw directly before him the 
house which the seer had desoribed, it changed to 
one of intense longing, tinged with hard, reckless 

letermination. 

A moment he lingered before the building, then 
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turning into the court upon which it faced, he as- 
cended the steps and knocked upon the door, but a 
hollow echo was his only answer. 

Angered at this, and all the opposition of his 
nature aroused by this new evidence of that mystery 
which he so hated, he clutched the knob, gave a 
vigorous-push, and was precipitated into the entry 
by the impetus of his own strength alone. 

Quickly gaining his feet he looked about him. The 
hall was long, well furnished, and brilliantly lighted. 
but no person was visible. On the right were two 
doors, which were opeu and revealed portions of a 
drawing-room. 

A t he listened intently. then softly ad- 
vanced, his blue eyes keenly scanuing every object, 
and entered. ‘ 

The parlour was rich in its appointments, and the 
walls between the windows at either end were oc- 
cupied by large gilded mirrors, 

A strange sensation took possession of the daring 
surgeon as he glided with careful steps in the midst 
of this dumb magnificence, this radiant deadness, 
this living tomb, whose dreary silence was ren- 
dered weird and startling by the flickering light. 

Why had he come here alone? He knew not how 
many eyes shining with hatred might be gleaming 
upon him, he knew aot but that the next step would 
plunge him into some fearful abyss artfully con- 
cealed. No, ho kuew not nor cared. His love, so long 
def:-rred, had reniered him desperate,fhis exaspera- 
tion at the incidents of the last few days had pro- 
duced an unconquerable desire to fathom this mys- 
tery wiich gathered closer around him. 

At length he paused before the mirror at the far- 
ther end of the room. The peculiar excitement 
which the oppressive silence engendered had flushed 
his cheeks, and his eyes beamed with the mingled 
light of scorn and defiance, 

Suddenly the reflection of a slight, symmetrical 
womanly form appeared in the glass before him. He 
started forward while his heart beat violently. It 
was passing like a spirit, and the silken tresses of 
chestnut hair, which he knew so well, were falling 
on the delicately rounded shoulder, 

One instant only he gazed upon her, while his 
being was thrilled with love and admiration, then he 
turned and sprang forward, expecting to see her in 
the room, but he saw nothing animate except him- 
self, heard nothing save his own breathing. 

‘* Ha, ha, ba!’”’ he laughed, in bitter tones, “this 
shall end, I swear it shall! I will follow you, 
Clarice—you cannot evade me! But why do I speak 
thus? You do not control yourself—no, no! Others, 
whose power gives agony to your heart, rule your 
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actions; buat I will avenge it, Clarice—hear me, 
wherever you are, I will avenge it!” 

The strong man’s hand clenched as he uttered 
these words, his nostrils quivered with the p»s<ion 
which convulsed his nature, and his eyes scintillated 
with that indomitable will which when roused is ir- 
repressible, and when allied with a fierce tempor is 
terrible. 

“ Remember the warning,” sounded a hollow voice, 
whose sepulchral echoes seemed to leap over the 
walls, and play among the furniture, 

Vane Vincent's lip curled with withering con- 
tempt, his hand sought his breast, and drew there- 
from a silver-mounted six shot revolver, which had 
been his faithful companion in more than one 
Garibaldian campaign. A moment he looked upon 
it meditatively, then, placing it upon his person in a 
position convenient for instant use, he moved slowly 
forward. 

A shriek, which seemed to come from the rooms 
above, now broke upon the air, and ended in a plain- 
tive wail. 

“It is the voice of Clarice, she isin peril. Courage, 
darling, courage, I will aid you or perish !"” 

And uttering these words in tones which varied 
from the cry of apprehension to the husky tremu 
lousness of grief, Vane bounded from the apartment, 
darted over the stairs, and into the room above. It 
was empty, not even a chair was visible, and yet it 
was aglow with light, and for wiat purpose ? 

The surgeon thought not of that as he stood, 
with his body slightly bent, his right hand extended 
backward from bis side, his left thrown forward. and 
his pale face, with its shining eyes inclined towards 
the door steadily watching, eagerly listening, while 
from his lips in whispers came the words : 

“Not here, not bere ! and where, oh, Heaven |! 
where ?”’ 

And, as if in answer, a low, stifled sob echoed 
faintly upon the air. 

With the dext-rity of an acrobat, and in silence, 
he sank to the floor, pressed his right ear to it, and 
strained every nerve to catch the slightest sound, 
while his eyes were fastened upon the entrance, 

Anon he heard a stifled moan, as if force iad been 
used to prevent utterance. Instantly he was upon 
his feet, his right hand on his revolver, and his 
left firmly closed, 

With slow and cautions movement he advanced to 
the door, listened an instant, and then glided on to 
the next room, from which he imagined the sound 
had proceeded, 

As he approached it the fancy grew into hope, his 
eyes dilated, his breath came faster, and he trembled 
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with expectancy. He reached the door, it was 
partially shut; the fact gave him encouragement, and 
drawing his pistol, he crept stealthily along until the 
panel would no longer shield him, and then sprang 
into the room. 

His right hand dropped ta him side, his left 
involuntarily sought his browpaand d back, 
while amazement, almost pantalting off ment, 
sat upon his featanas 

Presently the,influence off the shoelt: waa: dispelled, 
and, while hig, eye flashed: » glances, over 
the walle, andi egiling, he . im tones of 
mingled wendamendi angers 

“She muskhewe keen in: this, roam, F could not 
have been. a@d@panimead-; and: yet alte could. not. have 
left ip wieemeets hem Mo, FE will not be thus 
cajoled ! 
I will find; @laning,ap burn, it to. the ground!” 

Ere the lagte wonds had’ left, hia lips a sharp; 
agonised ony; wich seemad to. camefrom, the room 
directly above, echoed dismally the halls. 


k willisearch this houseesery inch of it—. 


restored to their proper equilibrium, for he had pro- 
videntially clutched a rope, and by it was hanging 
in utter darkness, 

Anon, as-liecame to: # realization of his. position, 
and the 
knowl porangranannity was so sweet that 
~~ 7a + ett for = am. am if to 
enjoy it, them be drew Kimaelft attempting to 
grasp the nope, with him head, hmasesrtained 
that it was hung like: a. ayn 


taageze and! would 
eh Se 
y ¥ up 
through: the; ‘ lenses, and then 
feet rested! it, the swi carefully lowered 
his body, meantime thie rope in equal 
balance, and) seated 


. 


untouched, but where: wae 
‘oelculated, to, inspire, dead, sub Vane. 
been too near death too many times: to give way to 


neent had 


“ Again she pleads, again, she haga, and shall E’be.|' dpspondency or fear emem when surrounded by 


nowerless, te reach her evan? Qi, no, no! 
Heaven! 

And with, these words, uffamed thy 
tones, he.dashed from the negmm emdi up 
taking three at each wild 


famment: 


Hesawthe room. The. doom wae closed, tnt lie: 


cared)not for that and, r . threr® hit» 


weight. against it. It yielded. andj heetumbled headt. 
long into the apartment, but 


quick beekward spring, to,sare:himaall we nthe 


He raised his gleaming eyes, but belteld nothing 
except fnur bare walls and the gas jete; whilehere, 
2s below, that ominous stillness heli sway 


supreme, 
An ingtent.he looked about. him, then; ran, from 
the room, hurriedly entered; the nem and there met 


more,desejation, more light, more, of tiegnietude | 


whieh wag.beeoming more ugendnrable,. 
A. moment) he remained, stil) while after 
pee Sepenienchacthes thraugh his, mind, and his 

eart, ftom, hepe long, diiimnesd). craw; wean, Then, 
as the tncy, af the; beantaons being witom lie had 
been in searcli fom arage telopesliimmental vision, his 
faltering resolution. became stroug again, his face 
shone with love and determination, and, straining his 
hands together, he murmured ; 

“Shall I, after all this, like # coward, retreat, and 
leave a woman to suffer? No! thrice, no!, Were 
she not. eushrined in my heart it would be, my 
duty to aid her and rescue her—now, it is my-life, my 
second life, that bida me on!” 

And once more he moved into the hal]—the. last 
hope, for he could get no higher. He, noticed that 
the entry was longer than that of the second, story 
and that on the left the wall projected, at, several 
places, 

He had not time to ponder over. thia, ere hisijeyes 
belield that, which caused the blood, with thrills of 
joy to rush through his veins, which, caused, his 
heart to expand and the words, in, tones. af devout 
gratitude, to leave his lips; 

** At last! at last! Thank Heaven!” 

He sprang forwari, every nerve beating, with re- 
mewed hope and love, while before him, at the ex- 
treme end of the long hall, was Clarice, her bands 
clasped in front and her beautiful head bent forward 
upon her bosem, as if with consuming sorrow, 
At times her form shivered, as with cold,,and her 
hands moved as if they would make a.warning ges- 
ture but were prevented by an. unseen,power. 

Forward, with the speed of a,courser,, went, Vane 
Vincent, his eyes glowing with blended, love and 
triumph and his breast rapidly rising and falling. 

Suddenly he lessened his. speed, an expression of 
scorn and wrath passed over hie features, and: he 
bent both arme.ina position of ready defence. 

A, moment more aud he was opposite the projecting 
walls, when from the shadow of each leapt. man and 
scught to grasp him, but ere their hands, were raised 
his. arms extended swiftly with a side. swing.and 
felled them to the floor as.if they were straws, while 
he, with speed increased, bounded.on. 

Quickly Clarice turned ber brown.eyes, wild. with 
terror, her face paled with anguish and, raisiog: her 
hands, while her heart seemed: to: sink, she im- 
ploringly cried; 

*Stop—stop! for the love of Heaven stop!” 

Ere her caution was uttered the vigorous tread of 
Vane Vincent had sprung the trap and he hadidis- 
appeared in ihe deptus beneath. 

* Oh, Heaven! he has fallen!” 

In husky, spasmodic whispers these words: were 
forced from the maiden’s pallid lips: amd she fell 
séhseless to the floor. 

Down, down went Vane Vincent, breath and rva- 
son for an instant suspended, and it was only blind 
instinct that caused him to extend his hands, as ii to 
stay his headiung descent, 

When he did so Lis mental faculties were: partially 





atairs,, || dankeness 


circumstances a8 advexamand menacing as. the pre- 


aent,. 

Sudilenly, as if by lightning from the skies, the 
: — or : 
sumed its place. ®, ayes surgeon were 
dpanied by the sudilen clinge;,and for » moment: le 
wasabliged to keep theo» shut. 

Paiged their lids, until they had become, 
tthe light, aud loalted abeat him.. ‘ 

Ten, feet. below was: a, circular alyes, ip 
rab which, sltNanght ef ened, sgprened Seal 
wall: t : : 
while on the gm ® smal, neatlysfnrnished 
“room from a whieh depended a ofandélier, 

whose burners, g been: ignited, had prodced 
the. effulgence, 

At aright angle, from the surgean,, in one corner 
off the room, sat.a.thin, wiry individual, attired in » 
‘elose-fitting black, coat and’ a pair of light. Russian 

nidi ts. His: lead was surmonnted by a glossy, 


curly hair, witile. his face was concealed by a blue 
silk mask. 

As he met the sharp glance of the surgeon’s blue 
eye he took a clumsy cavalry pistol from the chair 
at his side, aimed it‘atthe-breast of Vane Vincent 
and,said, in, hard, determined tones,: 

“If yonjattompt.to getdomn L, will.shoet you,” 

“Ah!” ejaculated, the, suggeom, while.a, singnlar 
light.gleamad.in his, keen eyes, ‘so Iam; bere,for a 
target, a mark for cowards.te fire att” 

“Yes, death isabeve,, below, araund: you !’” replied 
the mask, coldly, ‘* More.wordslike those youhave 
just uttered, will hurry, your.fate,” 

An expressinnjof. defiance, tinged, with contampt, 
passedover Vane Vincent's features, and, quickly 
letting go hie, right, hand, he drew his revolver,, prer 
sented, it, and) said, in a tone, of, menacing calm, 
ness: 

“ You shall share it!: Fire,!’’ 

The mask ran his eye over the barrel.of, his, pistal 
and hoarsely whispered : 

“T will.give, you just. thirty, seconds, in, whieh to 
lower your arm!” 

The surgeon moved,not, but. kept his, eyes, fixed 
upon these of his-antagonist: He saw, thathe was 
about to fire and dropped his, body. 

At that instant a; deafening report reverberated 
again and again and the room waa filled: with: a 
sulphurous smoke.. 

‘*Ha, ba!” cried ‘the task, springing: to hia féet, 
‘‘ he fell.asJ fired!, He has met a double death!'’ 

And with, his. hands clasped:before him; his eyes 
shining through the mask: with a weird. light of 
triumph, and his chest rising; and: falling beneath 
the agitation which his expectancy, engendered, he 
gazed steadily on the blue. vapoar. 

It rolled away and revealed: Vane Vincent; hang- 
ing from the roperby his left forearm, hia handsome 
face wearing an icy smile of disdain, and his; pistol 
sweeping the place. where stood bis enemy. 

‘* Alive! alive!’’ repeated the mask, in a. voice.of 
bewildered anger. ‘“ Maledictions upom.yon!, Will 
nothing kill you?” 

And: he crouched, and essayed to reach the chair, 
whereon lay, anvther pistol, 

“Stop!” the) eurgeon’s voice rang out: loud and 
clear. “It. is my tarn now: Move one inch andl 
will kill you!” 

The mask clenched his hands.and writhed in raze; 
mean while lookiug upward with ayglance that turned 
significant. 

Vane noticed it; and raised one.eye, suppressing 
the sight of the other asmuch as possible. Directly 
above him, and where the rope entered the. ceiling; 
a circular aperture was visible, caused by a slide in 
the wail, Anor a band appeared clutching a glisten- 
ing knife, whieh was pressed:against the rope. 








pose, and while his blood boiled’ with rage st the 
dastardly nature of the effort, and just resentment 
filled his heart, he lifted his pistol. He had not a 
moment to lose; the knife was already touching the 
rope; an instant, and he might be launched into 
|, eternity. } 

p He pressed the spring, the sharp rifle report fol- 
lowed, the warm blood spattered over his face, while 
| the knife dropped and rattled down, down, into the 
gloom ofthe cave. 

“Saved again, thank Heaven!” he murutured, in 
tones deep and devout, and turned (o meet the pistol 
of, the. mask. 

“My-life is mine ; I must preserve it!” 

As the words left his lips, he levelled his revolver, 
glanced along the tube, and fired. 

A& shriek burat upon the air, and the right hand of 
the mask fell at his side, while in the aeemeet of 
his bod and were alike pe e. 

“It pam nahn, he you have forced me to 
| wound you, You are aiding im a wicked combina- 
ition, whose object is to destroy meiaad the only 
woman I love, I will fight for her as long as breath 
-is.in my body, Beware!’” eli 

There: was an ominous intensity in these words, 
which would have thrilled with awe the most reck- 
less of mortals; there was.a lixht in these dark blue 
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bell-crovened hat, from beueath which peeped black, | | 





Instautly the surgeon. comprehended the foul pur- 


waeea fiery which nothing 
hand, of Heaven could caim, ‘Tlie uncon- 
spirit of that resolute man was-bursting the 
eonfinesof control. 
Aemoment. the mask remained silent, then his left. 
elenched: until, the naile pressed the flesh, his 
foot; struck: the floor with: a vengeful motion, and in 
tremulonawith: wrath: he cried : 


eyes which, like the a, of a. voleauo;, showed 
there. 


tones husky and , 

“You shall never see horacnite ll” 

As he uttered the last word) tliefiper opened, and 
he disappeared. 

There was a fearful aignifieance in that menace, 
but there-was a sound’ above more terrible, which 
attracted the,attention.ofi Vane Vincent. In breath- 


= ores he listenedi. 
The fastenings of the:ropes overhead were being 


severed! He could not fire with any suroty—it 
would be perilons to jump, forthe fluor was full of 
traps. What should he do? An instaut only had 
he to decide. It seemed that the rope quivered 
now—the; chasm, darks and bottomiesa, as far as 
vision was concerned, yawned to receive him. He 
could not retain his.grasp much longer, at any rate, 
and his only chance of safety lay in leaping. He 
secured his revolver in # side pocket, swung back- 
ward and forward on the rope, until an. impetus 
was obtained, and then, concentrating, his whole 
strength, sprang desperately throu <\y the air, 

Am instant of wild: Lopes-—of, breatilessaaxiety, 
and’ he: steuck: the- floor, alive aud: uninjured. He 
had: hardly: time to; breathe, however; a trap-deor 
opened on either side of him and:two men.sprang 
into ‘the,room, and each: levelled .a pisiol at bim,. 

He: glared upon. them. with eyes, iu which the 
light: of rage fiercely burned; aud, with no.thoaght 
of the hazard, with no care for-tie.conseqnences,; he 
raised: on(; arm, and: struck. down: one nda seuse- 
1 


ess. 

“You shall die for: that,’ hissed: his» companion, 
and touched the spring of his: pistol. 

Death seemed inevitable, but: the» weapon missed 
fire, and, with a ory of blended) gratitude, with a 
spring, to..which the knowledge of- right gave 
strength, Vane caught him by the throat and:forced 
him to the floor, 

Then: there. ensued: a struggle: between: hate, 
wickedness and) revenge; and: love; firmness and 
the. right:;.a contest. between malice wreeght to 
fury and determination rendered: desperate: by 
despair. 

Anon the: second: man returned! to cousciousness, 
and joined his companion, aud there, darting between 
his two aggressors, his face pale and rigid, and 
every nerve’ beating, battled) Vane Vinceat, now 
striking a furious blow, then striving with exertion 
fearful to behold: to break: their grasp ; then closing 
with them. and ‘rolling «wbout: the floor, the cords 
standing: out upon his forehead, aud his eyes gleam- 
ing preternaturally; Amd) thus: the» dreadial scene 
progressed ; until at last, finding that their united 
efforts could not. subdue the herculeau surgeon, one 
of them struck hima cowardly blow with the butt of 
a pistol, and he sank seuseless. to the floor, the last 
word that his lips: uttered being that. which: was 
dearest to his heart—‘‘ Clavice !’’ 

When. he: revived he wag conscious: of motion, 
and; heard the-soft: rippling of watet:, He tried'to 
move his hands, but they were pinioned ; he essayed: 
to speak, but) no sound ‘came from Lis lips; and‘then 
bis mind gradually lost. itselfagain, aud: he became 
oblivious to everything, 

When he-again awoke lis head‘ was hot; bis throat 
parched, and an overpowering lassitude: pervaded 
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his whole being: He passed’ bie hand’ across his’ 
brow wearily, and looked about. Four bare wally} 
a table constructed’ of roughihewn: boards, ‘upon 
whith was « candle, broken pitcher and a «plein 
wooden chait; were all that metihisview:' Not a 
door nor any visible modeof egress was perceptilile.. 

He raised himself from the fleorbut' not without: 
cotisiderable effort; for bis excitement, ‘so° various, 
intense’ and? utinued, added to: the opiate 
whiich: hwd' been: adniinstered: to: him: to force sleep; 
bad! nearly exhausted him—and ‘seated’ himself'in the 
chair, Presently he clasped his haads; andy gazing 
sadly upon the floor, murmured: 

“J! am w# prisoner, and powerless! Ob, Clarice, 
Clarice, who will help you now'?”' 


him—tis* chait was, in fact, desvending swiftly!” 
His: head’ was already on a level with'tie'flbor, and 
still he went dowo—down! Anon‘darkness enclosed’ 
him; and still he went lower—lower!: 


GHAPTERVI« 


Iw’ His: neat’ little studio’ stood Mattliew Hart, 
bending over His easel; and giving’ the’ last’ touches 
to # beantifal picture representing # enunrise:on' the 

Bat his heart was’ not’ in’ His ‘work’; the en- 
raptured love of a lover’ of the divine- art’ was’ not’ 
upon his‘ fextures; instead, they’ were livavy with 
melancholy aud tinged with appretiension: 

Ptesétitly he placed his palette upon a table; 

‘ the curtin over the canvas; and) gazing*} 
sadly’ upon’ the’ floor; mused in’ atune of sorrow 
impatience : 

“I cannot finish it'now; I shall’spoil' it'if'T try. 
Tam thitkibg constantly of Vaue—his fice is Before’ 
me continuatly.. Why doesn’t lie return? A day 
and‘ two*nights He bas: teen: gone, and I'have not’ 
heard from tiim—not a word.” Tt’ is: ‘singular.”” 

And) sivkin, into a chair, he folded his arme; and 
for some moments gazed’ meditatively out of" the 
window,. while at times his' eyes fiastitd) aud’ His 
brow-contracted| At’ lengtiy he hastily arose, seized’ 
his bat; arrd'restleesly suid ; 

“T can erdure this nolonger: If Vane Had' gone 
away volontarily he world ‘lave informed’ me i some 
way—yes, [Knowhewould, | cannot but telieve tiat 
he has fallen into sometrap, tliat this’mad’ gearch for 
Clarice has resulted to lis injury ; periixps death— 
bat'no, 00; let'me not thidk of? iv!’” 

And, darting: frony the room, he walked: rapidly 
down: the street for'some distanee until‘tearrived at 
the studio of‘ his: friewd’ Lander, 

The latter, a tall, well-formed” man of" grave, 
serene fee and’ genial’ présence, was bending over 
an exquisite piece of statuary and skilfully obiselling 
a cornice when the artist entered. As he heard His 
step he looked up quiekly and exgerly said’: 

* Have yo: newe from Viucent ?” 

“No; Lauder, no; I only wish I'‘had.””’ 

“Yow are dejected) even fearful: Have-you cause 
for this ?” 

“No, no: tangible cause; but'T have‘strangs mis- 
givings. \T' have come to ask your aid‘in searching 
for hit.” 

“You bave tio need to ask it, Wat,” returned’ the 
sculptor, warmly, ‘for it' is my daty; my pleasure 
—Vineent is a noble fellow, and'in the sliort time I 
have ‘known him’! have become very much attached 
tohim. I have felt quite anxious ‘all’ the morning, 
an‘ rose several times to come over and 'see'you, but 
cabled* it) nonsense, and went to'wotk again.’ Now, 
Mut; tell me what you fear.” 

*T cannot,” responded” the artist; as’ he took 
his friend’s: army, awd’ moved with him towdrds the 
door, “ because thie feeling has no object: But I can 
tell you why I fear. Vane, as you perhaps are aware, 
has seen a young girl here whom he once loved. 
He pursued ber—he was absurbediin.the pursuit of 
her when | last saw him. He-is persistent, tirm and 
immovable, He. will never give. up. the:chase as 
long, as. he bas breath. He, went in défiance of. ay 
Wwaruing—a warning writtea’ in. blood—~he- said. 
This. is.one reasou.why I, am)so uneasy,” 

“And what. others, have: you?” queried) the: 
sculptor, reflectively, 

“Que more that bas, impressed: itself upom:me;.in 
spite.of my coudemnation of. it,”’ returned:therartiss, 
quickly, ‘You may: call it; visionary,, bat it: hae 
haunted me. I.sent Vane tothe seer with:the hope 
that.the latter could: tell him semething of the one 
he was in quest-of., Three minutesafter:Vauechad 
left the house I regretted ity.bat iv) was! too late: 
Since then I have. felt,an) accusing. voiee—have 
seemed to see the fuee of the seer risingebefure me, 
mocking. me, until. I. have come:to hate him, Lam 
der—hate him !’’ 

“Calm yourself, Mat,. and tell me-what you pro- 
Pose to do,” 

“I shall visitithe seer at once:’”’ 

“But he we uot receive you, Mat,” objected the 





souletor; “His reception hotrs ave: onty: in the- 
evening)’ 


‘OP cavenot: fixe tha!” erciaimed Mutthew, while’ 
hid: darks eyes’ gleamed; “he shall give neian audis 
ence, or I will batter-his doors dewm:. [I tell’ you; 
Lauder, thoreis a feeling withire tite when I’ thiink or 
speak of" thasemaw tat. me} aud at the 
send: time suggests: dreadful: thoughts in regard to 
Viens 1 kuow aot why, BP only ‘know that’ itis go, 
end the more I ponder upon it thé more angry I 
grow.’ 

 ¥ou'should not slows pet theory'of. inmgination 
to: control you;*"’ saiditire seulptor; in mil reproof'; 
“ for wederits iafftuence'you'ars apt to be.we}ust:”* 

 Tion’t- Lauder, d6n’t:preive that’ maa myp 


‘| sence,” interrupted the artist, excitediy., “L'owanot'| 
nurmefosti¢h 


bearit< ‘Biri , petulant, iP yourwitl|: But 
when] rementber how grandly noble’ Vane was, what: 
aine-mantiood there was in him, sd’ feel thet lie’ 
gone; thea Tf tliink: of. thescerandit enrares 
me; They abways come together thisangel and de 
mon, one to grieve and ‘the otter te’ madden met” 

Mr; Lander: made-no reply; bat! begaw to -cogitute 
upow: his friend's words. ‘Bhéy: lied no basis, but 
there was @ deep and passionate exrnest in. then 
which: impressed him wittr: pecalinr force; inereased 
his‘ salieitude in-vegard to'the surgeon, andj strange 
as-it- may seem, sroused*in hie’ mind .a:faint mistrust 
of the seer, though he would’ not: avkuowledge it! to 
himself; 

Phe artist spoke not; but: walked: swiftly on, His! 
eyes directed upon the ground, and his chest riving’ 
at\intervals! with’ convulsive: action; as emotions, 
vague and undefined, jarredi and conflicted” within. 
He loved’ Vane Vibceut: as'tras mewlove,, with no 
selfishness; and from thence: lis: feelings sprang. 
Tiey: were indescribable, because they were so’ 
various; and so:closely Blended, and: for’ that all the: 
more'powerfual,. 

At length they:veselred the house of the seer, and; 
rushing imo the entry, before hiwfriendcon hd detain’ 
him, Matthew gaverthe bella vigorouspaoll; Moments 
passed, and)no answer, Again; and with more force, 
he’ jerked the knob, until the echoesof the bell re- 
sounded: through the.building: Ait: last; whem the 
patience of the artist was nearly exhausted, aud’ his 
ardeny impulse was only tieldin check by’'the:a imoni- 
tions of his companion, the door slowly opened| and: 
the shadowy; gauut! fornvof a: boy appeared, hislong, 
spare hands»busily engaged'ia rubbiug his eyes, and 
his limbs «moving as if worked by wires, . 

Matthew’ Hart was # generous, whic) esouled) F 
whose sympathy: could :be excited: as) quickly as his 
indignation, and, although his mind was occnpied by: 
tormentingtfears, aud his heart was'heavy, ttle sight 
oft that’ wasted: ficure and. woe-begoue) face: calied 
forth pity, and, placing his handon the angular shoul- 
der of thesboy, he’ said, gently: 

“ Youare weary; you have’ just risen from'bed.”” 

“Yes, I aw always tired,’’ auswered ' the: boy, 
stretehing*bis. thin arms:and yawning: ‘ You see, 
I. haven’t enongl flesiv to: bear: strength, strength 
would kill me, it would.” 

“ Some goods food: would not’ hart you, I: think,” 
mused the artist, «nd although the words: were 
uttered. without!any:motive the very sound of: them 
— @ purpose to big mind. 

“Yow meaw electric shocks and rice, don’t you?” 
queried the boy, opening his round, gray eyes’ and 
staring/at thieus in that:vaeant, melancholy way, 

The two friends glanced:at each other inquiringly, 
and then significautiy, and Matthew continued ; 

“Ts rice) your only nourishment; and are: you 
obliged to take these shocks ?’’ 

“* Yess. yes;” he replied; im that: faint, squeaking 
voice; “ you know how they: tingle; andsometimes:1 
wish I was dead, for I feel so lifeless and weak.’’ 

He suddenly paused, his ‘eves:emitted a lixht of 
trimgied terror and dread; his face: became ghastly; 
audolutching the artist’s wrist with his long, bony 
fingers, he articulated, imspasmodio whispers: 

‘| didn’t.mean what:T said: It’s abl: false—don't 
tell+don’t: tell—be'll starve me—[—L[~you: won’t/ 
telly. will: you ?? 





(To be continueds): 


CArrain’ WakrEN, R.E!, has presented. to’ the 
University of Oxford! by the hands of Mi. Vaux, a 
large collection of ovis in silver aud copper, madé 
by him, at iis own expense, during the ‘time he was 
in command of the survey of Palestine. They con- 
sist’ of Jewish, Roman, Byzantine, and Saracenic 
money. 

Sivecurar’ Discovery at Dover.—A singular 
discovery was recently made at Dover of several 
skelétons at' Hythe Tower, near tliat town. It ap- 
pears that'a large numberof men in the employ of 
thecontractor for the erection of a new Building at 
Hythe were diggiug out the varth close to the Hytlie’ 
Old’ Tower, when they came upon several’ human 





skeletons, which appeared to have been there for a 
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numberof yeurst Some of the bones: were! im: the 
last: stage’ of decay, while: others: were: quite the! 

fact,. had the teeth: and traces:cf flesh: 
T'wo' of ‘the skeletons were: lying! together? awd the 
hatriof a: womau (wap perfect, asiwere! also the eutted: 
whiskers of aman. The discovery has caused quite’ 
a stir in thettown, aud large numbers of pérsons ave 
visited’ the spot, but'no: one oan at’ present: form an 
idewas to: how the: remains came tliere, 








ONLY A WOMAN, 


—— 


“Come, Bessie: Your father will be hungry 
enongh. when. be comes in to diner, so I want.youto. 
take this basket.and run. out and pick ».few peasbe 
fore the sun gets very high. Here’s your bonnetand 
the big, umbrella te shade you. Com~s,, child, hurry 
along,; for if you don’t move-faster it will be noon, 
before you get out,” 

**Ohy, mother! Lam_so tived of this. wear and.tear 
of farmelite, Ik: is nothing, bat.one-thing over an d@ 
over. 

Tite little enn-bonnet was.tied: on withjerk, and 
Bessie reavhed out nervous: land for the. basket. 
‘The gpod. mother sighed softly. 

“T wish things could be different, for your sake, 
Bessie; or that you,would accept them. just as they 
ate, You havea great. many blessings) to be thauk-- 
ful'for, if you only thought ea. Yet ever since you 
came home from boarding+school it has been nothing 
but fret. You don‘'t.know how, you, worry me, 
child.” , 

‘* Well, mother, all the girla.Iived differently, from 
what we do, They had nive dresses and ribbons— 
had. beaux, and were stylish—went to parties, and all 
that sort of thing, while I way a mere nobody. I’m 
sure I’m not bad looking, yet no one ever cares to-pet 

they did Lelia Morton,, my room-mate: at 
school.” 

A fierce throw sent the big basket rolling over the 
porch floor into the garden beyond, followed by the 
umbrella, ae Bessie, her pretty face all in a frown,, 
stood leaning against the lé where the week’s. 
ironing lay. 

Mrs, Warner looked up reproachfually. 

** Bessie, whiat makes you so peevish? I’m almost 
out of patience with you, sol shall haveto sceld. 
Now, I want those peas directly, for this afternoon 
our fair commences, and we must have dinner early, 
So put on your bonnet, and do asT tell you. Stars 
this moment, Bessie; for after you get that done I 
want you to take little Katie ont into the sammer- 
house, where it is cool, and amuse her until dinner 
isreaiy. Come, child, I’m in earnest now.’’ 

So, with a pout and a fling, Bessie went after the 
basket; and with the big umbrella perched over her 
head, knelt.down aud slowly began her task with a 
pearly tear in each brown eye, 

She was the eldest child of @ family of six, just. 
eighteen years.old, and boasting of a pretty face aud 
small, dimpled hands, even if they were browned by 
exposure to the wear and tear of farm-life. 

For the.past.two years she bad’ been finishing her 
education at a distant boarding-school, and since 
her arrival.home had never ceased tO mourn over 
her seemingly hard.lot, much to her kind parents” 
sorrow, 

She had’ caught’a glimpse of another world, as it 
were, while there, She had discovered the way in 
which. wealthy people lived, had heard the stories of 
clattering, proud, self-conceited schoolgirls, and the 
knowledge of their joys was jast. enough to render 
her dissatisfied with her own lot. 

Tiien they had dressed différently, wore brighter 
colours, had’a score of intimate friends, and boasted 
of’ many a'conquest, which made the eyes of little 
Béssie Warner fill. with, envy, just as they meant 
tliey should. 

So she thought it all over as she sat slowly 
filling the basket, and the frown on her face 
deepened, 

“T think,” she said, “if I could’ only dd some 
good in the world I should then be content. If’ I 
could only have the assurance that I had’ made 
somebody’s life happier 1 should not care at all about 
rich dresses or couquests to boast of. I believe that 
tliere is some good iu me, after all’ I know [ think 
deeply. Ellis Percy: once told me he knew I was 
destined for something great; but perhaps he only 
was imposing on my credulity. after all.” And e 
perfect shadow of vain wonderings stole over the 
girlish face beuding over the innocent peas. 

**T wish Icould do something,’’ she added, as a 
new thought occurred to her, ‘‘I want to be just 
like other girls, but somehow I fail, let me try ever® 
so hard, ‘There! Mabel is coming to look for me, 
I suppose*mother thinks [ ought to have finished 
these by this time. She has noidea how hot the sun 


” 


is, Yes, I’m comiug. 
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Hastily gathering up her basket and umbrella: 
Bessie hurriedly obeyed the call of her rosy-cheeked 
sister, standing, in the glory of fifteen summers, 
just beside the old apple tree, where, in their 
youthful days, they had their swing and baby- 
house. 

As usnal Mabel was full of talk and news. 

“ Oh, Bessie! why can’t you hurry? Everybody 
is talking of our fair, and almost breaking their necks 
to get ready, and you are not dressed at all, and are 
as slow as an owl. me, mother wants those peas 
so that the boys can shell them; and,oh, Bessie! 
we are to have a post-office at our fair, and the girls 
declare you must accept the position of postmistress. 
I have written several letters, and mother says you 
had better write a few, for such a thing draws people 
like hot cakes. If you say you will, I will take care 
of Katie awhile, so that she won't bother you. Come, 
Bessie, say yes, please.” 

But there was no answer; and Mabel could no 
longer bear the seeming stupidity. She spoke 


angrily. ; 

as What a dolt you are, Bessie, No more like me 
than an owl, I wish you were more like other girls. 
But I bave something to tell you that will startle you, 
I fancy. Ellis Percy was seen drinking in old 
Simpson's bar last night, and when he went home he 
was obliged to claim assistance. What do you think 
of that?” 

The roughly broken news had the desired effect. 
Bessie started quickly. A burning crimson swept 
over her pale cheek, and crept up into the masses of 
hair lying over her forehead. 

“Tsn’t that a false report, Mabel? He has always 
seemed the soul of honour. Who saw him?” 

“TI don’t know. Edith Green told me of it. But 
what is itto you? He never comes here, so why 
should youcare? Are you much acquajated with 
him?” 

* No, not much.”’ 

Ellis Peroy had settled for a while in their village, 
ana at a picnic he had had an introduction to timid 
Bessie Warner. After that there had been a few 
friendly walke by the river-side, a few remarks about 
the unknown future, a slight token of friendship, 
such as a withered rose, or a tiny ribbon from her 
braids of hair; and then he had passed on to some 
ove more enchanting, leaving her to go on in the 
same old way. 

Mabel did not know this. Bessie was not one to 
tell of her hopes or disappointment. So the news 
struck a deeper blow than the younger sister was 
aware; and, even if she had known, perhaps she 
would have laughed at the wound. For Mabel could 
boast of no sentimentality, while Bessie was always 
dreaming. 

The latter said no more. She thought that if the 
story was true she already saw a way to save him ; 
so, giving the basket of uushelled peas to her 
brothers, and leaving the charge of little Katie to her 
sister, she ran up to her own apartinent, and, taking 
down her writiug-desk, beut, with crimson cheeks, 
over a long, closely worded letter, designed to find 
its way through the fair’s ‘‘ post-office’’ into the 
hands of her wayward friend, E'lis Percy, 

This being done, she dres~ed herself quietly, ate 
her dinner, and, accompanied by Mabel, went down 
to the village town hall, where the little fair was to 
be opened at three o'clock precisely. 

Once there, Mabel stopped to talk; but Bessie 
made her way through the crowd, and when once 
inside the little blue curtain, parting off her little 
recess, she gazed out of the narrow window asif her 
thoughts were not upon the piles of letters beside 
her. but elsewhere, known ouly to herself, 

But the story of Ellis Percy's disgrace had rapidly 
spread. All about her Bessie could hear busy tongues 
wagging, and see heads shaken gravely, because 
“he was so nice,” and it was “such a pity,” and all 
the while her cheeks burned painfully, and her eyes 
grew darker, as she watched the crowd surging in at 
the door. 

She knew that he would come to the fair, for he 
was generous and obliging, and would try, no doubt, 
to help the cause along. Soshe waited, and finally 
he came. 

Pushing up to the narrow window, he thrust his 
handsome head beneath the blue curtain, with a 
merry smile, poorly according with his haggard eyes 
and pale cheeks, as he carelessly dropped a bright, 
crisp silver piece into Bessie’s outstretched hand, un- 
mindful of the curious glances bent upon him, 

“Good afternoon, Miss Warner. Are there any 
letters for me ?”” 

Bessie started nervously. She fingered the snowy 
pile eagerly, then, at last, laid within his extended 
palm the letter she herself had written, and drew 
back to see if he would read it there. But he did 
not. He only dropped it into his pocket and went 
awty until she lost sight of him in the crowd. 


to help her mother get tea, leaving Mabel to take 
her piace for the time being; then, in the pleasant 
evening, she went back and told Mabel she was ready 
to com:nence her duties once more, ‘The young girl 
jumped up eagerly. 

‘* Oh, Bessie! Ellis Percy has been loitering about 
this window for haif an hour, I know, and what: he 
wants is more thau I can tell, as he hasn’t asked for 
any, letters. Perhaps he has been drinking. He may 
follow. us home.” : 

Bessie’s cheeks burnt sadly. 

‘Nonsense, Mabel! Don’t let. your imagination 
Tun away with your good sense. The fair is open 
to every one, and every one has a right to stand as 
long as they please wherever they wish to. So let 
me come here now.’’ 

Mabel went out slowly. She was not quite satis- 
fied, yet stil! there had been a little reason in what 
her sister hai eaid. The fair was open to every one 
—so she ran gaily away, and the moment she had 
gone the blue curtain was again lifted, and this time 
Bessie wae confronted by Ellis Perey. 

At first neither spoke. Stepping up to where the 
young girl sat, he held out his white, shapely hand 
as he smiled a sad smile. 

** Miss Bessio, I am going away this evening by 
the nine o’clock train; and, as I shall probably be 
gone a long time, I have come to say good-bye, that 
is, if I am not intruding.” 

‘Going away?” And into the broad palm four 

little trembling fingers stole, as the young girl arose 
suddenly. 
“Yes.” Ellis tried to laugh indifferently. ‘I got 
a letter from this little office this afternoon—a letter 
which advised me to go abroad and make aman of 
myself. For,” he added, a red flush of shame 
mounting to his foreiead, “‘every one knows I have 
been rather wicked of lave. Yet this little letter has 
come like a dove of peace, and Iam going to follow 
to the very line. I know mot who the w-iter is; but 
it must be a whole-souled woman. None other would 
have taken pains to warn such a wretchas I. And 
for it I shall bless her all the days of my life.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!’’ And out went both of 
Bessie’s hands in her eagerness, “I knew there was 
something noble in you.” 

Then she stopped. Both faces turned very white. 
Ellis drew back. 

“ Bessie,” he said, “ you wrote that letter !” 

But Bessie only tried to hide her face in both 

hands, She had meant to keep her secret ; and now, 
in her compassion, she had made it all known. What 
could he think of ber? He was so much older than 
she, 
But Ellis thought nothing of that. He knew that 
he was standing in the presence of the only woman, 
beside his mother, who had ever manifested an in- 
terest as to his eternal welfare, and to hin it seemed 
as if he was not worthy to touch even the hem of the 
spotiess garment she wore. So he gazed at her, as 
she stood there with downcast head, as if sie, 
and not he, was the guilty one, and then he went 
nearer, 

* Bessie,” he said, “I shall be gone until I make 
a man of myself, if 1 am gone years. And during 
that time [ shall never cease to bless you. But 
will you not, Bessie, occasionally, as a friend, write 
me one little line? It will seem so nice to hear 
from home.”’ 

Then Bessie put down her blushes and looked up 
in her untainted womanhood, 

* Ellis,” she said, “¥oe may always be sure of 
my best friendship; bit I caunot write to you. 
Please don’t ask me. I havea reason, but itis not 
best you orauy other should ever know. Still, in 
the day you become a man I shall hope to meet 

ou.” 

a And I willcome back to you, Bessie, on that 
day,” he said, passionately. “Good-bye. May 
Heaven bless you, even if it does not see fit to bless 
me. I won't ask youto write.” 

So they shook hands. He went away quietly, 
and she returned to her task just as if that parting 
had been no unusual occurrence and there had 
been no heartache about it. 

Then, after the fair had drawn toa close, people 
began to wonder what had become of Ellis Peroy. 
Mabel Warner said she hadn’t a doubt but that he 
had committed suicide. Others declared he must 
have run away to escape the payment of his con- 
tracted debts, if he had any, 

Bessie kept her secret well, so that no one sus- 
pected that a woman’s hand, small and slender, had 
been the means of sending forth a soul to be clothed 
anew as a firm, honest man once more, 

At first: Bessie was sorry she had refused to oor- 
respond. As the weeks slipped by she began to 
wonder what he was doing and how he was getting 
along in his new sphere, 

A desire to seo him, to hear him speak, possessed 





the time came, he would come back and marty. 


her, I 

Then her cheeks began to turn pale. Her reveries 
became more frequent. She thoaght on, until her 
mother began to question her, and Mabel to 
slyly. Then she gave it all up to a wiser Hand 
than hers, and lived on, 

Still she could not help hoping that sfter all she 
had been of some use in the world, had done a little 
good, even if she was small, and only a woman. So,, 
now that she had showered go much lustre around 
some one’s life path, she was content to do whatever 
Heaven willed her to do, ' ; 4 

Mrs. Warner, her mother, tried to make everything 
pleasant for her. If she expressed a wish for a new, 
dress, or a bit of ribbon, she gave it te,her,. If she 
wanted money to visit a friend, or to gratify her 
taste in literature, her father placed it immediately 
within her hand, and bade her enjoy herself, a 

When the loug, hot summer deye came she was; 
no longer sent out to work among the peas or weed 
the little garden. The boys did that; and Mabel 
ran on the errands, until e began to wonder 
why it was they were all so kind to her, and to 

that her heart had been given into the keep- 
ing of Ellis Percy long before that night on which 
be told her she was a whole-souled woman, and he 
should never cease to bless her, 

But it was too late to promise to give him that 
little line from home which he had asked for. Days 
lengthened into weeks, weeks into months, and 
months into years, until four had gone by, and Bessie 
was told that she could not live to see the roses 


Consumption had laid its hand upon her. It was 
useless to mourn, or to ask to be allowed to wait 
longer. Her aloted time had spent itself, so one 
fair morning Bessie grew tired, aud, turning her 
head among her pillows, slept. 

There was great grief in the farmhouse when « 
woman’s lamp of life went out. 

There wasa great deal of rushing frantically about, 
a heavy treading to and fro, and then they took up 
the stillform one pleasant morning, and mournfully 
wound over the hill to the city of the dead. 

There were many mourners, but none so sincere 
as a tall, noble-browed man, bending over the coffia, 
lying upon its black pall, just underneath the willows 
hanging above the open grave. 

There was a world of reverence shining out of his 
tearless eyes, His head was bared. A single white 
rosebud nestled in his button-hole, This he took, 
and, bending over the silent sleeper, laid it among 
her tresses tenderly. 

Then he arose with the rest, and looked on while 
they laid her away. 

After the last sod was replaced, the last mourner 
gone, he went back and knelt down at its head, un- 
mindful of the old sextou leaning on his well-worn 
spade. His lips trembled, but, if he spoke, no word 
mi heard. It was utter silence in the church- 
yard, 

Then he got up, and went away, not knowing that 
he was observed, or that the old sexton had recog- 
nized him as Ellis Percy, the wanderer. But he 
had kept his word. A woman’s hand alone had 
changed the whole current of his being; and now 
that he was indeed a man he had came back to find 
—what? only a fair, sweet, cold, dead face hidden 
for ever, and a tiny shaft of white marble at the dear, 
innocent head. 

The cherished dream of his life must for ever re- 
main unfulfilled; and so he went again on his way 
into the world once more, bearing the recollection of 
one who had been all the world to him, while to 
others she had simply been ‘only # woman.” 





CUPID’S DART. 


Kats Lanpry had been married almost a year. A 
warm-hearted, geuerous, impulsive creature, with 
dark, sparkling eyes, dimples in her cheeks and chin, 
a wealth of clustering curis of so deep a brown that 
they seemed almost black in the shade; and with a 
disposition buoyant and vivacious, 

She had loved Philip Landry with her whole soul 
—her first and only love—and never stood a happier 
bride at the altar, nor one more proud of the prize 
she had gainedin her husband, For be it known 
that other maidens had sought Philip Landry's love, 
and more than one scheming mamma had vaialy en- 
deavoured to entrap him. 

Kate could not forget all this, and she was anxious 
that all the world should know that she alone pos- 
sessed her Philip’s love. For a time joy and 
gratitude reigned supreme in her heart. No husband 
could be more devoted than was herown. And yet, 
at social assemblies, Page talked and laughed with 
some of those who had, aforetime, smiled encourag- 








So the afternoon wore on. Bessie had been home 


her. She fell to dreaming, and wondered if, when 


ingly and beseechingly upon him. 
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At first Kate did not object to this, but the time 
came when she did not like to see old rivals, as she 
held them, basking in the sunlight of her husband’s 
smiles, and she went so far as to tell him that it 
made ber heart ache to see him so attentive to 

hers. 

“ Mercy!’ cried Philip. “I hope my little Kate 
is not jealous.” 

“ Not jealons, Philip—bat you know how glad 
those girls would beif they could win you away from 
me even now. They have not forgotten what they 
lost when you gave your band to me, and I am sure 
they have not forgiven me.” 

“Why, my pet, youare beside yourself. Those 
girls of whom you speak—the only ones with whom 
Iam at all familiar—love you dearly, and are most 
glad to see you happy.” 

But Kate could not believe it, and before the 
year was out she had allowed the monster of the 
green eyes to enter her house aud find abode in her 
bosom. 

The leavee upon the great elms and maples were 
assuming the golden hues of autumn when Kate 
became.a mother, and for a time the monster was 
banished, She had found a new pride and joy in her 
little blue-eyed seraph, and ber husband: only left 
her side to attend to his business—and even his 
busiuess he often neglected that he might be with 
her. 

The snows of winter had come, and the day was 
at hand when Kate would have been married just a 
year. She had grown quite strong now, and could 
walk to and fro with her babe in her aras, But re- 
turning strength did not increase her joy, but rather 
it brought the monster back with it. Her husband, 
who had been so attentive during her illness, now 
gave nore thought to his business. 

She forgot that while she had been weak he had 
neglected his business for her sake, and that now he 
had only resumed duties which imperatively de- 
manided his attention, 

The monster was with her again, and she was 
willing to make herself miserable. Philip saw that 
she was often silent and melancholy; but he thought 
that when she became stronger, and was able to go 
out, she would revive. 

One day Kate asked her husband why he could not 
spend his evenings at home, 

“Am I not at home every night before nine 
o’clock ?” 

But Kate did not want him to remain away from 
her at all after tea until she should be able to bear 
him company. 

Philip smiled, for he could not believe that his 
littie wife was really jealous. 

“Why, you would not wish to bear my company 
in the dingy office of our manufactory ?” 

“ Your manufactory, Philip?” 

“ Yes, my dear, There is where I am forced to 
spend my evenings. Loring, our head clerk and cor- 
respondent, is ill, and I have his work to do. You 
know itis near the close of the year, and we have 
all our business to square up and balance, And let 
me tell you, Kate, that the balance-sheet promises to 
show a pretty good figure in my favour. Aren't you 
glad? I have worked hard during the past year, for 
I have had a precious charge to work for.” 

Kate was glad, and she knew very. well that 
Philip had worked hard; but the monster of the 
green eyes still swayed her emotions, and she was 
not happy. 

One day a meddlesome woman came in to see her 
® woman who had once sought to win smiles from 
Philip Landry, but without success, 

Philip had plainly showed that he disliked her, 
and she had not forgiven him. She held the babe in 
her arms, and whispered mysterious things into 
Kate’s ear. 

‘Mary Wingate, a poor dressmaker!’’ cried Kate. 
**I cannot believe it!’’ 

“ Poor, aud a dressmaker, I admit,’’ said the visi- 
tor; “but is she not young and handsome ?” 

The enemy bad applied the torch, and she was 
conteut to go away and leave the fire to burn, 

That evening, after tea, Kate called her servant 
to her room. 

“ Bessie, I think I can truet you ?’’ 

** Indeed you can, ma'am,” 

“ And I know you would serve me?” 

“As I would my own mother.” 

“And if I give youa secret commission you will 
be circumspect and silent ?”” 

* As the grave,” 

“ And ask me no questions ?” 

“* Not a question, ma’am.” 

“Then, Bessie, 1 want you to put on your bonnet 
and shawl, and follow your master, I want to kuow 
every place which he visits this evening. Will you 
do tiis ?” r 

The servant promised, and having received « few 
additional directions, she went her way. 





Kate did not see her servant again until after her 
husband had left the house on the following morn- 


ing. 

“TI couldn’t: come to you last night,” explained 
Bessie, ‘because master got home almost as soon 
as I did.”’ 

“Then you watched him ?” 

“ Yes.’’ 


Kate Landry felt guilty and ashamed, and had 
half a mind to let the matter drop and ask no more, 
but the monster urged her on. 

‘* Where—where did he go?” 

“ He went to the factory, and to—to——” 

* Where 2” = Raber 

Miss Mary Wingate’s. 

‘Did he go into her house ?” 

** Yes, ma’am, he knocked, and Miss Mary her- 
self came to the door and showed him in.’’ 

“That will do, Bessie. I thank you; you will 
not of this?” 

“ 0, ma’au,.” 

In al) her life Kate Landry had not passed so 
miserable a day as. that which followed this revela- 
tion. And it was the day before Christmas! Oh, 
how should she bear up? She caught ler child to 
her bosom, aud, with hysteric sobs, declared that 
she had nothing else left on earth to love. 

In the evening her husband came liome, but she 
did not go down to the tea-table, After supper he 
cameto see her, She would then have taxed him 
with his perfidy, but she dared not trust herself to 
the task. _The wound was too fresh and her hieart 
too sore. She said she was ili aud could not leave 
her room, 

‘*T am sorry that business necessarily calls me to 
the office this evening,” said Philip, after he had 
kissed his wife—a kiss which she did not return— 
“but I will get back as soon as possible, You 
must be well to-morrow, for you know it is the an- 
niversary of our marriage. Oh, Kate !—my own— 
we must be bright aud happy to-morrow!” 

Happy? Ah! poor Kate promised herself, after 
her husband had gone, that she should never be 
happy again. 

t was almost nine o’clock when Philip returned, 
buat iustead of voming to his wife’s room she heard 
him enter the library, She waited for him full half 
an hour, she thought, and then, resolved to know 
what he was doiug, sie drew her robe about her, 
and went down. She approached the library with- 
out noise, and opened the door. Philip was at his 
writing table in the act of sealing a letter, and when 
he saw her he threw it hastily into a pigeon-hole 
and put something else into a drawer, He was 
evidently. disconcerted and embarrassed, and his face 
flushed. 

“Kate!” 

“I only wanted to know if you had come,” 

And thus speaking, she closed the door and went 
away. She had determined that she would know to 
whom that billet doux was directed, for that such was 
the character of the missive she had seeu she had no 
doubt; and the monster had whispered to her that 
she must be secret uutil she had solved the horrid 
mystery. 

She had just entered the cham'er when she heard 
her husbaud come out and go down into the base- 
ment, Acting upon the impulse of the moment she 
hastened back to the library and went in: The gas 
was still burning. Sue found tie billet in the pigeon- 
hole—a delicate, sweetly perfumed missive, sealed 
with two hearts upon a Oupid’s dart,—but it was not 
superscribed. She dared uot break the seal, nor 
dared she take it away. She must wait and watch. 
That it was for Mary Wingate she had no doubt. 
She next tried the drawer which she Lad seen him 
open and shut, but she found it locked. She feared 
he might return; so she crept back to her chamber 
and sought her pillow, and there in her great grief, 
with her babe npon her bosoin, she sobbed herself to 
sleep, 

In the morning--the anniversary of their marriage 
day—Philip arose early and, having thrown on his 
dressing-gown, he left the cuamber, 

Kate started up to follow him. A wild passion had 
seized ler to know what he did—to know if he sent 
anything away from the house. 

Still, she paused for some moment in painfal in. 
decision. 

She felt that some discovery upon which her peace 
or ~ misery in the future mizht depend was near at 
hand, 

Should she dare the ordeal ? 

Yes; be the truth what it might, anything would 
be preferable to this uncertainty. 

As she gained the flour, her glance caught some- 
thing upon the dressiug-table, and she went to look, 
It was an ebony casket, richly inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl and bound with silver, and upon the cover 
was her own name, in raised letters of gold. She 
opened it and saw a billet addressed to herself. I. 





was the self-same missive which she had seen her 
hugband hide from her in the pigeon-hole. Beneath, 
upon cushions of black velvet, she found a full set 
of diamonds and rubies, just such jewels as she had 
once told Philip she should like to wear if she were 
able—in her eyes the richest of all the precious 
stones, 

With trembling fingers and tumultuously throb- 
bing heart, Kate broke the seal, and this was what 
she read upon the daintily-embossed sheet ; 

*“*My own Kats—My Wire.—<Accept this marri- 
age anniversary gift as a slight memento of your 
husband's ever-increasing love, and as these bright 
jewels flash back the light that falls upon them, so 
may our hearts continually give forth a glowing efful- 
gence from the light and warmth of holy, trustful 
affection, ever abiding and cherished therein. 

‘* Puite,”’ 

Kate had pressed the note to her bosom aud stood 
with teara gatheriug in her eyes, when some one 
rapped upon her door. She hastened to open it, 
thinking tuat she should meet Philip, But no, it 
was Bessie, beariug a large paper box. 

* Here’s something, ma’am, that Miss Mary Win- 
gate’s little brother brought to the house last even- 
ing, but master said I wasn’t to bring it up here till 
this morning. Shall I help you open it?” 

* No, Bessie; but I thank you all the same.’ 

When her servant had gove Kate opened the box, 
and on a card she read, “ From Purure.’’ And the 
card lay upon a full suit of Siberian sables —cloak, 
hood, muff, and gauntlets. 

And she kuew, when she had examined them, that 
there was not another set so rich and so valuable in. 
the town. And she knew, too, when she saw the 
exquisite stitching of the silken lining, that the 
extra finish of the set had been the handiwork of 
Mary Wingate. 

“ Kate!—m y own darling!” 

She looked up and saw her husband. A moment 
—and then, upon her knees, ste told him all—told 
how foolish, how wicked, how miserable she had 
been; and when she asked him to forgive wer he 
caught her to his bosom, and auswered her with 
kisses and blessiugs. 

And this anniverssry-day, so heavily ushered in 
proved a far happier day than had been anticipated 
by Kate—a day of happiness growing out from a love 
tried and purified. 

Othe. anuiversary days have come and gone since 
that time, and the diamonds and the rubies are not 
more bright than are the joys of Kate Landry's meme. 


. . 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 
OR, 

WON WITHOUT MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 

DESERVING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Fighting jor Freedom,” etc. etc. 
>> 
CHAPTER XLIX. 


Mx, BENJAMIN RiDOON strode along the Bromp- 
ton Road a few evenings after the examination and 
committal of Reginald. People said he was a queer 
compound; but does not all human nature consist of 
queer compounds ? 

Benjamin was what “rough Johnson, the great 
moralist, admired—an honest hater.’ He was, 
therefore, as psychology will tell you, a fast friend 
where he *stook,’’ as he himself expressed it. Now, 
he really did take to Reginald Chesterton. 

Bridoon declared to himself that Reginald was a 
plucky young fellow. ‘“ Didn’t he goin at that ras- 
cally lawyer, neither? ‘Then isu’t he a crack at 
billiards ? quite a genius. How he polished me off, 
with a start of thirty, like winking, And, tien, 
his side-stroke, and cannon off the red—why, they’re 
acaution to commoners! Pvor fellow! and they’ve 
laid him by the heels, like many another good man 
as has gotinto trouble, I wish, now, I could only 
stumble over that beggar, Bowman ; wouldn’t | pin 
him and pop him in the stove jug till he gotan eight 
o’clock jail delivery on some toggy morning oppo- 
site the Debtor's Door of that dingy building in the 
Old Bailey. Heigho!” 

Such was something like the soliloquy of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Bridoou, and such the current of his thoughts, 
when he was interrupted by a rather hoarse voice, 
owned bya very seedy individual, who was shuf- 
fling along ata dog trot just behind his right elbow. 

This scarecrow had popped out upon bim from 
some dark corner, 

Mr. Bridoon grumbled something about ‘“ Nothing 
to give away, my good man,” supposing hiwself 
persecuted by some of the after-dark mendicants 
who infest the suburbs and occasionally practise 04 
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“the ‘fears‘as well as the feelings of'the-charita ble or 
“timid. 

Phe ‘fellow stuck on like a burr. 

“Ff-you knowed who was a-speaking to’you, Mr. 
"Btidoon, you wouldn’t give ‘me the cold shoulder 
‘lee’ that” 

Mr. Bridoon turned suddenly on the 
thoating his name mentioned: 

*‘How do you kmow that? ‘There are “plenty of 
idle vagabonds ‘know my ame that Iwant nothing 
tosay to, What do-you call yoursélf when you're at 
bome?”’ 

“Joe ‘Paget—for want of ‘a ‘better. ‘I’ve ‘bad 
another ame since I know, and got nothing’ by the 
‘thange.” 

“Joe Paget? Come to'the light andet’s look-at 
you!’ said’ the burly Beu Bridoon, seizing his slight- 
built interlocutor by the collar and leading him to- 
wards'a gas-piliar, 

Ae ‘he made not the slichtest resistance, Mr. | Bri- 
‘doon’s eollering was followed with no unneeessary 
violence, and he reivxed his grasp as ‘le bevame 
assured that the pale, cadaverous. and dirty young 
fellow ‘before’ him was indeed Voe Paget. 

“ Wiry, Joe,” nid he, ‘in a not unkindly ‘tone, 
'* whut, im ‘the ‘name -of “bad ‘luck, ‘have ‘they been 
doing to you? ‘Wherethave:you been and whathav 
you been up to? “Why, you ‘look panumstrack” 

“bungry). ‘*Come in here, Joe, aud get adining ; 
bere’s a comfurtablecrit, aud I've a let to ‘gay to 
‘you. We don’t -part, old fellow, now ‘I’ve got you, 
so come along.” 

Mr. Bridoou indicated a “very comfortable eating. 
house, in'the window of which were some tempting 
jointe*of cold reast beef, ham and reast por :, with a 
dish of unexeeptionable mutton-chops.anud.a noble 
blanket-of rumpsteak, marbledand selvaywed with fat, 
with a gilt glass announcement that these sabstantal 
vianis were cooked ‘within “at -the -ehortest 
notice.” 

‘Pm “in ‘hiding, Mr.’ Brijioon ; I’m wanted, worse 
‘tuck; and’you*woul:n’t wish me nailed, I'w sure, ‘Ln 
starviny: {Ihave mot tasted food vhis day,” said the 
man,’ hoarsely. 

“Follow me to my honse, Joe, and come din: the 
baokway,Joe. No tricks<upon ‘travellers, Jue; you 
‘enow'me. ‘I-can serve you, and, more Vian thathalp 
you out of your trouble, if youll do what I teil you 
and go straight. You know the wav in—Tbseevou 
down ‘the “yard “by the lane, and {’H: gomud uslock 
the paddock gate, sovyou can-slipiu aud nobody ‘the 
wwiser, while \1+go -round card +knoek vat ther ‘frout 
door. ” 

Joe shufied.elong in frontof-his newly found 
friend, and, on arriving at the narrow lane, which 
ekirtdd (Bridoow4s veterinary forge jand <siabling, 
turned down it. 

“ All right,’ said Bridoon, and waiked on to his 
own residence. 

The paddock gate was unlocked, and Bridoon, 
bringing in Joe tohis comfortable kitchen, informed 
Mary that she mightfind Herself something to do 
elsewhere, for ten minutes, as he and the *‘ geutieman” 
wanted a little conversation, 

“ But just,’ added-he; “just put on the cold hand 
of pork, and.a loafyand some pickles, aud draw a jug 
of the old ale—the old ale, mind you, bere’s the key 
—and bring ‘down ‘the rum bottle, that you"llfind in 
theoupboard-of the cheffonier, in the back parlour, 
arid ‘the sugar, anid ademou, for | don’t cure if | have 
* stasedf something stroug myself, this precious cold 
night,” 

sAllthese’directions ‘were given while'Mr. Bridoon 
divested himself of ‘bis hat-and gloves, a thick Wit- 
ney great-coat, a voluminous comierter,an’ a second 
shorter-ander-coat of stout box cloth, with double- 
stitched seams, and roultitudinons pockets, and lastly 

‘he took dif'an immense pair, exteuding half-way up 
the thigh, of undressed tan overalls, buttoned down 
the outside of the leg in a row of stuut leather 
loops. 

Thus -uncased,‘Mr. Bridoon was reducéd from. the 
propertions of one of the Anakim to a stalwart, full- 
proportioned man of ‘five feet ten, riding thirteen 
stone, and “still “*big enougl to ‘wrestle and fizit 
“anything on two levs,”’ as his frievds and*foes fully 
admitted. As to‘Mary, she was used to such intro. 
ductions of company as her muster might not think fit 
for the parlour, ‘so she lost uo time in obeying his 
commands, and poor Joe’Paget soon felt the return- 
ing avimal heat which aiteutis on the ‘eousumption 
of a-hearty meal, the disrention of thé midriff, ani 
Sehatiting of a quantam suff. of sound old drau, ght 

e 

Benjamin Bridoon not only watched’ the process of 
demolition of the band of pork with satisfaction but 

himself assisted in the operation, cutting thick hunks 
for Joe before his plate was empty, and helping 
himeelf between whiles toa very fair share of every- 
thing on the table. 

At length Joe was ‘fain to cry “ Hold, enough!” 


man on 





as Mr. Bridoon, avho was skilful:anatemistiof the 
anima) frame, plunged :hiseoarver, with acclever twist 
of the wrist, thronch the gristle and tendon of .the 
fure.knee and tra sred>the-half-of the joint bodily 
to the: plate of the .. womatisfied Joe 

“T can’t upon my word, epeneet I haven't made 
such a meal this month pas 

“‘ Nonsense—not that fittle bit just to pleaseame, as 
you eat.t’othemto please yourself. ‘No? Then, Mary, 
clear :the decks bere, sand \bring | the ives, and amy 
baccy-jar. This gentleman and 1”"— Mr: Bridoon 
always called his visitors “tgentlemen Toe‘ till take a 
pipe.’ 

Mary appeared at call. The pipes were brought 
aud filled; the tumblers “vere replenished «witli old 
Jamaica, fragrant wWith:demondaad sweetened with 
suyar. 

* And now,” : said Mr. Bridoon, stretchinguout his 
legs in front of the cheeriulikiteben «ange, which 
Mary had carefully brushed oversboiler and coven, 
dusted, swept up the hearth and thrown ap.the cin- 
ders, ‘‘now, Joa; I’m uraady .to bear «what. yon've 
been ;up (to, what, you're doin’ »and svhat you iare 


goin’ .to.do, But, mind you,mo lies, nono. keepiug 
back anythigg, and then: I/]l stick to:yon slike :a 
brick. Buc if I cateh. yon tryiag:to gaan mon me, old 


fellow, why,,I’d as soon vhand you overito; Mr. Lbyox 
or whos’ever's after yonas.1’dibreak therend offithis 
here pipe, as some idiot.has | waxed mp,” and ‘Mr, 
Bridoon ;euited the action,to the word, throwing the 
unfortunate. tip into the fire.as he spoke. 

Joe knew she man he had todeal with. .He:knew 
he. wouki,.as he expressed,it, + stand.mo nonsense ;” 
he kuew, moreover, he was a man of his word, iand 
that he woubi,not betray him if he; told the truth ; 
aud that he would save him ,and-shelser:him if:he 
proved himself true to-him, -whatover migh tbe: his 
offeuces against societysor.the laws .ofmmeum.and 
tuum, (With .these ferlings Joe Paget began ibis 
narrative of dishonesty, deception and their miserable 
consequences, 

“I don’t very swell .know chow «to begin, |Mr. 
Bridoon,” said.J vei Paget, ‘ beeause iI :canit exactly 
recollect how I first got so thick with .that»otly:eas- 
ca) you, call Blacksheep, Bowman, but it was.somehow 
tuis way. Acpal.o’ mine was in troublesmbout some- 
tring relati.g to..0 withboldiug of .etakes, and uthis 
Bow man was recommended to him: fer shjswlas yer, 
aud bejdidpull.bimethnough wonderful. Bo telkvhe 
righ's ofvit, uy; friemdche’d.stack tothe lot, because, 
yon, seay heldyapent.the moneyuafore the evant cane 
| of paud eoke-coulda’t.turmituptotee winner. Well, 
be wasewfal.op & tree,iasi he thoaught,,but Bowman 
says to him, \Leave itell tayounatronacy—thet’ sane, 
Laud doa'tfret .yommelf, Dl astonish tem,’ :aape-he, 
And when he goes before the judge, at thecannty 
court, he showed them that the whole thingyamas un- 
leyal,sand o.they equashed.the;action, .anil the 
otuer party waswenauted. And smesemon that, the 
, judge, or wv hoover  itywas,belore, said the-court had 
uv jurisdictiqn, aud \.beractually blowed :yp;the.chap 
for coming shene for.thesneugy he'd dairly avon.” 

\Mr. Bridoon . was. evideut}y somewhat «amused :at 
this exordium, 


sportiyg mau ever thinks as. thedaw. will help: him 
wheu ne isn’t.able tobelp himself ? Way, the law- 
yers. Jue, is sen times bigyer rogues, allen ’emy.theo 
Lue ‘cutest. cove.as ever.cried ‘ Leads I .avin, tails.you 
lose!’ But I.don’t want.to .know about Bowman's 
cleveruesg; | want ,to know, aveut this ypoor “young 
jetlow's business that now, liesin \the etaney 
Tell ame what part yOu've.jbad in that ugly: bit.’ 
work.” 

“ That’s what I’m.coming. to, Mr. Bridoon. + Well, 
he gets me to introduce bim+to one or two, swelleaad 
flash young fellows, when I wasup in, cobler, and 
had the tip of some of the best stables,and he planted 
playmea and sponges on,’em 40 seme tune, lL. warzant 
you, Somehow I never. liked him, though, he every 
now and then did tip me, but it was oftener promises 
than coin, Well. I got iuto,bad feather, aud .he, I 
can’t tell bow it was, lent me.a few shillipgs to .go 
down and bonvet for roulette;and EB, O, men, .and 
even to play countryman ats thimblerrig.orgarter- 
board, and, as he said, to'stamiin for) a ;shareofithe 
winuings, 1 can tell you.it was)a precious small 
share 1 ever saw, Now, Mr. Ephraim—I suppose 
you know his names Ephraim, Epuraim Ferrest,not 
Bowman.” 

Mr,’ Bridoon,expressed himself to the. effect that 
he did vot 5 but “ whether Ferrett, polecat, weasel, 
or skunk,’ "aid he, “I'll pin him safely.when I get 
the chaace,”’ 

Joe resumed: 

“ Mr, Ephraim, about the time I’m speaking of, 
got a good pull, perhaps two or three; one of them 
was with sone viills he'd stole from this young Mr. 
Ches erton. and he seut me about.them to,.get the 
tic, with a lie about my waster at Ascot Heath ; 


}- talee nate 


“Right you are, Joe, that is the law; vbutewhat |, 





etoitusn iup:the ‘moneycfor sthe bits o’spaper. That 
»wagene thing ; cbatewe hai lots of:flats.om the ‘eom- 
emission’ dodge ;sudseriptions ‘for xthe:season, tips, 
‘tcertainsvinners,'* cent.) pereent.,” asukall theimnews- 
opaper capers ; my eyes! what «a slot-o’ wstamps and 
post-office orders and coin that fellow Ferrett .used 
to tolliin! «<Butitls a curions thing, ‘Mr. Bridoon, 
and Idessay you’ve noticed it, get what shemmight 
bhevwas mever a eoin the better off.;.it all«vent as 
|soonvas: it cameysomehow, and wewere all of us hard 
vup sino: timeafter the very best. pulis of the sea- 
»eon, Lhe betting-bank, too, as ¢Mr..dipwain shad 
set up, failed, ’cos some of .our ‘setrawme’ hooked 
it ;,and told Bph,’ as we. ealled shim, got almost 
killed:for* welching.’ At last: Iwas so -mixed:up 
withsbim that I. couldn’t stir.a-step without him, :he 
wound me up so——”’ 


“ Stopsa nioment, Joe, »WasaitiBowman ‘that | it 
ite howatoM eopham?’, 
“8 joamidLLsdrwvuhim: home) tom’ 


“ Ha! ha! ha! Why, Joe. I like myself better 
than ever. It ywas ane othat twigge? the) rascally 
welcher withthe very bag, of she!dirmas hwd.ine-fer 

a fiwer’>at cHampton, It was metint -bonneted 
im and pitehed him auto ithe ditch. Wat pity 
‘he was) not amothesed then , ontright, then this poor 
young f-How-weuld not Mavabebe -eu in Newgate.” 

** Duat's ofsen i kept Mr. Bridoon, shat 
what could I do? I was afeard of Ephraim,.he 
umassoawful.clever. » Weil,atdest \eays obe tome, 
‘“Joe, the bettinggame’s mpyand. the piny tables. isn’t 
worth following; theriag’s goue to the bad; a sprint 
-sece or a walking: waten on te tucnpike’s stopped 
by the: public, aud»werse nor, that, even :in the city 
theytre down on ,any fellow vas :has a book in) his 
hand, awhile, »as to :tue aightrheuses, Jee, tais here 
new Licensing Act-has smashes) lem ap at tho wery 
hounshey begins «business. Wiel,’ anys ye, ‘Joe, 
pthigacblauk loak-out, but do youshink ons these here 
-daws,orany.others itiey anayunake, ‘all ever. stopa 
clever chap from doing business witily there's flats 
piurtheiworli? ilwhouli think vet,’ aaysiae. ‘Diney’ll 
how’ ymake tem go in, fer ; bigger :siakes »aud dovit 
amere.seoret.’ ‘Then.he aps -aud .telis sme.how che 
-had contrivedsa piau.to -neb the railway of .twenty 
thousand pounds’ wortk of gold yaud jwilver, on its 
way tothe Bank of Hugiand. It was. a wonderful 
clever thing, to be sure,’ said Joe, sellectivelyas 
ine: kmecked she, ashes from his pipe, rapped it 
on the drop-bar of the range, aud theu, after whit. 
ling through it, proceeded to,retiil. 

“ Has.thatanythiog to. do mith the.bank paregls 
and young Chestertou’s case?” inquired ;Benjamin 
\Brideon, somewhat impatiently. 

“ Well, it has,.and yet it ibas met,"vreplied Jee ; 
* but that bappeaed.afser .['d beens gail way guard 
on the GreatSeutkern, sehieb,lidid by. Air. -Merneti{s 
recommendation aude hasacter.” 

“Good !’' said Bridoon. ‘| Forged character sand 

ta t.8-good——L anean-uad—lor Mr. .Bow- 


* Ob, there was a lotio’ forged, ns went to.that 
busivess,and Mr. Ferrett passed off as,an.old master 
-olanine,.or sayther of Joe Nightingale’ s—raue Major 


“Shick to.the-story, Joe, about the : railway) par- 
cels,’’ interrapted, Brideen, 

a Well, Mr. Bpbraim dad,.a lot of syoung iMr. 
Chestertante. siguatures sumeuow ;-aud one:nigkatithe 
young-chap met him alter ue’d - stulenahis bills aud 
muzzied him——” 

“Skip over that, Joe,” «aid .Brideoa ; “I aknow 
all about that.’’ 

* Well, next daywhe sends forme, vand : he i tells 
ame his,plap, to steal the bank parcels, mand -hedearnos 
the times of the traius audishe onaswes ofthe guard 
aud the clerk, and.all the «partioulars, whieh «1, got 
for him. Then he makes up the papers »and ethe 
bronze coins aud. tue vutious, aud the like, to take 
with him toring tue cuauges with »the right par- 
cols,” 

“* Did you see him write, that order (that) shey .deli- 
vered the parcels on ?” asked Bridoen, eagerly. 

“ Did I see kim writeyit? jlsveuld raysher: think 
ILdid. [shan’t forget\ ings hurry bow he, made my 
skin cruddle aud creep wuen he said, after he'd blotted 
it iu his writin’ case, as,he alwys carries: ‘.There’s 
the little memyraudum,’ esys)die, ‘as “ilbmake that 
young fellow repentasever.ee put hisvfiugera round 
my throat, 1’ll ruin. tim Jee; Ll, break: his (heart, 
ad his proud old lave too, Joe! § Lil pat him 
in Newgate; yes, Joe, ‘1 will, ,you'lhsee ;-V’lb break 
his old father’s heart, and his ,sisteris,cand all 
that care for tim, *L.owedtkeold an one fer.him- 
self, aud he shall yet it lrot ;’.and thed, Mr, Bridoon, he 
weot on so awiul, 1 dou’tmeans wearing, that | don’t 
vally a bit, but so.awful-about what ‘ui: happen to 
young Chesterton.aud his family, as. 1 r’aly did: begin 
to think I was iu league with the old un hisself. Be- 
sides —believe me, or believe.ne.mot—il cressed me 
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aud. even Moas Solomons was, sold, for .he got ’em 
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and I r’aly think I should have cut Epbraim if I 
durst ; but, bless us, he’d so wound hissel/ round me 
as 1 didn’t belong to myself. Sol did whatever he 
bid me; and he got the parcels, and 
«“ Who got them? Sphreim—Bowman—Ferrett—or 
atever you call him ?’ 
aor ae He was got up, I can tell you,ilike.a Gity 
clerk, white Lair and whiskers, white choker, mrourn- 
ing pin, black broadcloth suit, tight ler, 
bunch of copper-coloured gold seals, and 4 
I could pitch upon some o’ the 
hadv’t been moved from Chick Lenig, 
“ Stop, Joe, let’s get on regllar. © 
write that order?” 


















« Yes, he writ it on roa geben: | 


the bank,” 
“ Aud you helped him 
“Not exactly; but I se 
clothes ; aud, moreover, I 


gium. 


Thee stone 9h-sealee alah Bevws sin 
nd-ad veutures, preparatory tto:thecontten- 


watchiuge,s 
plated great bullion robbery, audilesthy 


and exposure ‘by ‘Reginald, his apy ort 
with Ferrett, ander the name of sat ‘Good-|| 


bouy’s, and his escape from Dover. 

Mr. Bridvon’s vatisfaction was somewhat damped 
at finding that Joe Paget’s knowledge of Mr. Ferrett’s 
movements -euded there, 

“Then te’s notin London ?” said Bridoon, despon- 


dently. 

vee Sennnvttngen of,’ respontied Jeo, “but don't 
teke my swortl forit. i wold youthethe gaveme!four 
evvs, anil sseme sibver, and ‘tolt! meto-clear aut df 
Dover that night, and Ididso. Well, | tram pedtit to 
Loudon, for | didatt dare go “near the iwail, »where I 
was known to-evetybady. Legat, foateore aud weary, 
imto the ‘Borough, aud ‘there, ta 4heiMiut, T warned 
into-a shieves’ ‘dod ging+house, for i] was, antirely dane 
ap. [folded-nvy coat iuto s :pillow, aud slept ina 
eorner wader ‘achorsesrug, ou « bagdf straw, ‘When 
Iwoke!l wasdlewe, Uby coat wasyioue, and ‘in ‘its 
Pleee was avelied-aprug, such as!libad seen‘on the 
other beds, Bvery ‘iarshiug i) badswas gone’tuo, ex- 
cept two ‘shillings, ‘whieh ‘the tthieves ‘had 
actually batl' tie imputienestto leave sith the'keeper 
éfthetden, télling thim get uo disturb ure, and ‘that 
besitos tire 8 apeuce l had paidehim-over-night'l was 
without a‘penoy. hey suid [should ‘know, when 
be sold-me ‘that Matt end ‘Dick lad‘Jleft tie.coin, ‘to 
whom I owed a breakiast,aud a stifle toihélp me on 
¢heroati:” 

“iL thought there: bh ranong tiieves, Joe ?’ 
eal, Beiiven, with mock y ravity. 

“*Seayiogsaul stury~bovks are as often falsehoods 
a8 wrue,”’ said Joe, mournfaily; “leastways ‘I’ve 
mosthy foued ito, JAthidfise thief, Mr. ‘Bridoon, 
ead mustlyscowurd, I've ‘always felt mysélf-a‘car 
wheu Pwemcted tat way, ‘It's mischeviouy illear 
and as silly as ii’s misc.evious to make Oat vinat ‘it’s 
bold or fine to besauythiug but hovest' ent .fdir*to 
them you dovxkuow as well as them you don't.” 

* Why, Jue, -you're:a ‘takin’ to-preachin’, Ithope 
there ain't wiything iothatoum as makes you talk 
like S8tiggine -alver the :pine-apple at ‘Mrs. Tony 
Wellor's. ‘Ha! ta!ihw! “Where's sense and truth 
though, Jov, in what you've saying, and ifso ‘be 
you'ligo right -traiyht ‘slap ‘through ‘this here busi- 
ness me if ‘I -don’t-appoiat-you ‘my head 
grevom «nd:make-aoman of you, Joe;and there's ny 
hand on’t.” 

Joe felt he,could trust Bridoon, and. the grasp was 
hearty, Joe's knuckles giving-a ,crunch under the 
vice-like squerze of Bridvon’s broad ‘hand, and tie 
6queezee taking back liis released digits with a faint 
Grin that-was sur ceetiel ‘by-a‘forced smile. 

* Mr, Bridvon, laltays knew «you a trump to feller 
creatures in distress,”’ said Joe, in the fuluess of his 
gratitude. “ Where Perrett’s gone to: Lain'tian idea, 








but Ican show you where bell beat any time as 
he’s run to earth, as he may be just now—wio 
knows?” 


we don’t allow nayther chambermaids ner candle- 





“amet Bern. 


“That’s something, Joe. And, look ye, I'll go 
this far : If so be you'll be what thoy call crown evi- 
dence agen this rascal and you can prove that he was 
the man that got the parcels and writ the order I'll 
guarantee that you shan’t be molested. So now 
finish your.grab?” 

Joe intimated that :he had fared sumptuonsly. 

“ Well, Lotly meautihave some more if you like. 
There's lots in the: house, antl -you're welcome. Ther 
turn‘into theiloft, ‘I’tlwee you mp the latder, Joe, as 


ticks in this hatel.’’ 

wAnd Mr. Brideon laughed loudly at thisxown joke, 

Moe, declared his readiness to be guideil jin all 
siby Mr. Brideon, and -that ipressed 

oreiuto the service for.shesapply of a 


re dix-#ided-stable-lantern with .a ing oil- 
wick. This placed on the. dresser, | a. i 
+ Joe,”.er' Mr. Bridagn, golemalg,>*ilme a toast” 


a. you shal it-— we'll drink 





propose 

-Gome, Dae no #kulking ; that's it, Now 
ithe hot water; stir dit, 

cnineby. Dhave, tints itt, See, there’s no gamma! 

yme, and there muswilt iy 


maid, by courtesy styled ‘“‘cook,’’ in consequence 
of her department including the scalding of bran- 
mashes,.the dissolving of nitre, the boiling of gruel, 
the warming of fectle-ale aud ginger, and even the 
concoction, jinfugion, aud decoction of drinks and 
drenchestfor thequadruped members of Mr, Bridoon’s 
family, 

At last, however, the preparations were completed, 
fw having boldly breakfasted, #he twain set 

orth. 

‘Besitie the “ man of stable mind,” onithe'left hand 
of iis lofty throne, sat what seemed the likeness of 
a nobleman.or gentieman’s. groom, got up faultlessly 
from «crown ‘to toe. 

@he former was in the ‘form ofa pot-~like beaver 
with straight, round brim, laced -horizontally with 
round white cord, wheredf the diagoudl.end piece 
was@ecured under the button fe beigitt iblack cock- 
atle, which looked a cross between a window venti- 
laterwsnd.a scallop-sbell, 

Whe weather being cold, thellower|features of the 
roonils visage were enveloprdito the very tip of his 
nese jin tthe ample folds of acream-coloured com- 
flomer aff the smoothest ioashmere. His coat was of 


edber Retk blue with-silver buttons. 


Whe mather part of hie yperson up to his waist 





wn? || weasmeatlet sin a tiger-éinagg with a warm scarlet 


mo one cursetiky glancing at the pdir, as 
iby at ‘foucteenmmiles@e hour, could think 
that Ban Brideouwas showing off the 
tthe mare ‘forthe approval af the horsey ‘in- 
who sat ‘besiile ‘him. Wet |here appearances 
were,masithey so often are, whilly deceptive. 
“Batts fast mare was mot ‘fur .edle, mor wasithe 
y otherthan our old frieutl,.Joe Paget , 
anda (fugitive from justice. 
nine gas ‘tle tbrewk yulled np at 
eeeenntaane ae Mr. (Bvitiean, ihaving en- 
ices. df astreat.boy ‘to thoiiithe .mere|s 
ikuedked tboidly at the doutleslenved ‘(sdll- 








eo weretl thim with an eacrna saiit «of 
'D hen, with am eegpetienvel! .qye Of edtil 
timsevtiew ||*": wpiletl ayp ibdff » dioz w Wrusses «df 











ouce more bidding his guest good night, he de- 
scended, lowering*the trap over ‘his head, padlocked 
the stable-.door. aud. retired,iuto the house, weil. aatis-| 
fied with his.adventure aud with the iuformasion of; 
which head so unexpectedly become possessed. | 





CHAPTER L. | 


‘Mr. ‘Binwyautn ‘Brrvoon was on ‘foot next morn-; 
ing making severdl excursions ‘to shops in the 
neighbourhood, loug before ‘those useful gentlemen, 
the Urapers’ window-dressers, ‘had effected their, 
-attractive displays of ‘‘the latest thing out.” 

‘The fast mare was put to in his .canary-yéllow 
+ sinzle~horse ‘break, beneath the seat.of whiidh was a 
black board, Whereon, iu legible'letters, was inscribed 
ithe edlling of Mr. _Bridoon as @ job-master and’ 
licensed Wedler ‘in horses, together with his address 
in full. 

The high driving-seat was occupied by Mr, 
Bridoon himself, clothetl ‘im a drab dluth “box-coat,’ 
adorned with huge mother-o’-pearl ‘buttons, every, 
one the size and thickuess of one df the Pistrucci. 
\crown-pieces, aud alforiing, in the wearer's estima- 
tion, a fine example of ‘the “ decus et-tutamen”’ im- 
pressed on the rim of th#t-noble coin, 

Around his neck was a voluminous silken Belcher, 
df the orthodox blue birdseye pattern sported by 
that renowed bruiser in days of oll, when as yet 
“ the Ring” had its Gulley, ‘Cribb, and Spring, with 
dther men of mickle might and fame, whose exploits 
,and wemory Mr. Bridoon and ‘his compvers held in 
admiring and affectionate remembrance. 

‘Mr. Bridood’s driving-gloves were df rough, tur- 
meric-coloured tan, With smooth thumb-pieces and 

tiuger-facinzs ; his spotless drab unmentiouables of 
close bard kersey ‘were ‘loose and ‘baggy in seat and’ 
thigh ‘but preposverously tightand straight ‘from the 
kuee rto the ankle, being of necessity split down the 
side and buttoned to that part, as otherwise no such 
foot as the wearer owned could possibly ‘have “forced 
its way'throagh them. At the aukle a-split of some 
turee or four inches enabled the wearerto fasten a’ 
short leather. gaiter over a stout Oxford shoe, 

‘Lhis was Mr. Britloon’s idea of “ morning Uress,”’ 
as hie was now on what he called a ‘visit'to “ swells.” 

But the metamorphosis effected in Joe Paget's 
\personal exterior since we saw him on the over-nigit 
in the squalor of mendicancy in the Brompton Road 
was, perhaps, the most remarkable of Mr. Bridoou’s 
moraing performance, 

i, consumed nearly two hours in devising and 
carrying out, ere he allowed either himself or his' 
uewly found old acquaintance to partake of the sub- 





stantial breakfast prepared by the strapping ‘kitchen 


Wl yon tell your master that Mr. ‘Briiloan, of 


sreeremasetinas to. speak to‘ him on wery particular 


yer ee for Mr. Pivzplush did not condescend 
to be seen in the hall except on special occasions, 
and the hour was moreover too early for that impor- 
tant personage to be publicly visible, knew Mr. 
Bridoon, and knew moreover that such a horsey in- 
dividuel as accompanied him must be acceptable to 


,| Squire Frankland ; he therefore grinued graciously, 


aud went to deliver his messaxe, 

“This way,” said he, returning. ‘Master will 
see you in the ‘breakfast-room’,” and next moment 
the trio were together. 

**T thiink, squire,” said Bridoon, dasliing at once 
in metiias reg, “that I’ve hit on the trail of Black- 
sheep Bowman, and, what’s more to the point at 
present, got evidence tiat he is the actual thief, 
forger, villaia, aud jprime mover ‘in this 
couspiracy.” 

Squire Frankland seized his hand. 

“ Prove this,” said he, “my good féllow,and name 
‘your own reward,” 

“Well, here’s the young man as will do it,” said 
‘Ben, introducing Jue Paget. 

T want those that do a thing to reap the benéfit ; 
that’s my maxim. I’ve set myself to clear this young 
Chesterton, squire, and I'll do it without reward or 
charge. But iirst, sir, how’s this young man to get 
protection against the blooihounis? He’s wanted 
for the very offence that Bowman aud Fagin and 
others contrived and carried « ut. 

“This young man? And who may he be?” asked 
the.squire, surveying with approval the spruce get- 
up of the groom, who, haviug thrown off his shawl 
anil rag, stood revealed down to his ueat white cords, 
with silk-riband kneeties, below which were a pair 
of resplendent Hobys, with rough doeskin tops, fitting 
him, as Joe expressed it when drawiug them on, “like 
a lady's kid glove.” 

** Joo Paget, sir, alias Joe Nightingale, at your 
service,” said Mr. Bridoon, exultiugly eyeing his 
protégé. 

“Joe Paget!—Joe Nightingale!” exclaimed the 
squire, ““Wonderful! Capital! Why, Lyox was 
saying, if he could only drop onJow Paget.” 

*« Yes, squire; but that’s not our game, until we 
can mike him safe as a witness against Bowman,” 

“Of course, I see that, Mr. Bridoon, But you so 
surprise and delight me,” said the hearty squire, 
“ that'I hardly know what to say, My cousin Ches- 
terton and his daughter are uow above stairs, but I 
do not dare to call them down until I koow more of 
this glorious news. I have it,’”’ aud he raug the 
bell. 
“ Send Fitzplush here immediately.” 

“Yes, sir,” and the domestic vanished. 

In three minutes that great gentleman’s gentleman 
appeared, 





“Fitzplush, Go you know Serjeant Wilkins’s 
chauibers ?” 
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** Gray’s Inn, sir.” 

* How long will it take you to let us know when 
the serjeant can be here or, if he can’t come to me, 
when and where I can see him ?” 

“Forty minits, sir, there an’ back, by a han- 
sum.” 

**Good ! and don’t lose « minate of it, Fitzplush.” 

** Certainly not, sir,’’ and Fitzulush made his exit, 
called Buitons to fetch a hansom, and that wingless 
Mercu:y, almost as quick as his ancient namesake 
Was al tue door, occupying the seat in one of those 
convenient conveyances, into which Mr, Fitzplush, 
who had donned meantime « handsome brown beaver 
cheste field and woodstock gloves took his place. to 
the admiration of “Mary Hann inthe bairy,” with a 
londly ex) ressed order to “drive to Sarjint Villikins, 
Gray's [nu ; and there’s double are, cabby, if you 
does ‘t in thirty-five!’ 

“ Ay ay, capting,”’ re: lied ca by, who was no less 
than tlie proprietor of the vehicle. 

Then mounting his little dickey he wrapped his 
rng round his legs, clapped the index finger of his 
right hand beside his nose and winked knowingly at 
Mary Hann, gathered up his long reins, caught his 
taperiny whip from its socket, aud away bowled the 
hig p-ir of wheels, carrying the yreat Fitzplush and 
their owner in the direction of Gray’s Inn. 

Fitzplush suceeded a merveille in his mission. He 
found the learned serjeant abou! to issue from his 
legal des and convoy himself «nd brief-bag to West- 
minster Hall, whence a slight divregence would ina 
few minutes take him to Eaton Sqnare, 

“The case was @ promising one,” said the ser- 
jeant, mentally, so be informed Mr, Fitzplush that 
he would not be long behind him. Nor was be, 

In saif an hour’s examination of Joe Paget, 
which he declared to be ‘eminently satisfactory,” 
the learned serjeant bad noted duwn every point of 
evidence within that person’s cognisauce, and had 
arrang: d with Mr. Bridvon for the production of 
“Joe” at such time as his personn] attendance might 
be nece-sary. He farther wade an appointment for 
that evening, for six o’cluck, to dine with the squire, 
Ralph Chesterton, Cecilia, and young Sherlock, who 
at that moment was fortupately siaying at Squire 
Frankland’s in expectant atteudauce upon their lord- 
ships at the Admiralty, 

The ‘cute lawyer furtuer desired that Mr. Lynx 
might be sent for, “say to attend at eight,” when he 
would “interview ” that wor ty in the library, in pre- 
sence of the three gentiomen must interested. 

All this arranged, the se:j aut repaired to West- 
minst~: Hall, and the wertuy squire, who could 
po longer bear to mounupolise such glad tidings, 
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[MR. BRIDVON PROPOSES A TOAST. ] 


hastened to make his guests participators in the dis- 
coveries of Mr. Bridoon and the revelations of Joe 
Paget ; the latter returning to Brompton, where it was } 
agreed he should lie perdu until the time for his 
production in court. 

We may well suppose the mortification of Mr. 
Lynx, though he took care not to show it, when 
that very evening the state of affairs, including Mr. 
Bridoon’s important discoveries and Joe Paget's re- 
velatious, were lucidiy laid before him by Mr. Serjeant 
Wilkin, as that geutlemam said, for “his informa- 
tion and guidance.’”’ 

The clever detective was entirely crestfallen. 
Here was a vulgar horsedealer taking the lead of an 
experienced professional, cutting him out, taking the 
wind out of bis sails; «nd a lawyer, “clever enough 
in his way, no doubt,” said Mr. Lynx, talking about 
“communicating facis for my information and guid- 
ance!” Well, he’d hear all they had to tell him, 
aud keep his own knowledge to himself. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilkin having concluded, Mr. 
Lynx expressed his great gratification at what he 
called the “lucky turning up of this Joe Paget, 
which certainly is of great importance, but don’t get 
us much farther, you see, gentl-men, unless I can lay 
hands on Mister Bow@ran. ‘That's the difficulty, 
gentlemen. As to this fellow, I was on his track 
ani must have had him a day or two later, though I 
don’t mean to say but this Mr, Bridoon has acted 
straightforward iu bringing this man to you, It 
would have been much more regular, though, to 
have had him in custody, and kept him under sur- 
veillance of the police, after binding him over in 
forty pound to appear at the trial.” 

Mr, Lynx’s auditory did not seem to share his 
views on this point, so he changed the subject. 

“Letting that piss, gentlemen,” he continued. 
“Tf you think it would be better that I should go on 
in the line of private inquiry until 1 get hold of 
Ephraim Ferrett, for whom I have a warrant, why 


Bye. turning to the younger questioner, he 
"¥ 


“*T can't exactly say whether I shall cross Channel, 
captain—that will depeud entirely on circumstances 
But I shall be only too happy to keep you informed 
A my movements by any means at command of our 
office.” ° 

‘Excuse me, Captain Sherlock,” said Ralph 
Chesterton, “but I must really oppose your further 
risking your valuable life—for it is no less with one 
of your energy—in such a parsuit. No, no, my dear 
William, that perilous exploit of. yours in Antwerp 
was one which none but an amateur detective would 
have run himself into. Do you think I will consent 
that a life so valuable to your country and to those 
who love you shall be again so risked ?” 

Captain Sherlock laughed good-naturedly,. 

* Risked did you call it? Well, I never thought 
of that. No, no, my worthy friend, I flatter myself 
I’m not predestined to die by the hand of a felon in 
a Flemish or a French gutter. But be it so, as you 
desire it, and 1 may be interfering without assisting 
our clever Mr. Lynx’s quest.” 

Mr. Lynx adroitly complimented young Sherlock 
on his resolve, and, after some more conversation 
with Serjeant Wilkin .and receiving asum in ‘gold 
and notes amounting to fifty pounds, with an intima- 
tion that he knew where to draw for further supplies, 
the conference broke up, Mr. Lynx returning to Scot- 
land Yard and the rest of the party, including the 
learned serjeant, who, except in wig and gown, was 
the most agreeable of ladies’ men, adjourned to the 
drawing-room and joined the ladies. 

Here Oevoilia, as tae bride-elect of the squire, was 
the cynosure of every eye, while the jolly Mrs. Hart- 
land aud her three jolly “ girls,” for ‘the Hartland 
girls ’’ was their only name far and near, made the 
evening so pleasant, that the hour for breaking-up 
came with a rapidity that it can only come in female 
society, the wind-up being, when hats and great-coats 





it will be for your consideration as to the exp 
I should propose to go down to Dover, as the point 
where we last hear. of him, and, starting from there, 
‘run his line,’ if possible; which I don’t fear to hit 
on, gentlemen, if so be the ‘sinews of war,’ as they 
call it, are well supplied.” 

And Mr. Lynx chuckled at his roundabout way of 
putting @ demand for money, 

“You shan’t stand still for cash, Mr. Lynx,” 
struck in Squire F anklaud. 

“Do you propose to cross the Channel?” asked 
young Sherlock. 

“ Thank you, squire,” said Lynx, replying to the 
first speaker, “ thank you,” 





t, by the versatile serjeant sitting 
down to the piano vacated by Cecilia and dashing 
off 


“As onward we journey how pleasant 
To linger with Joy for awhile, 
In the few sunny spots like the present 
That 'mid the drear wilderness smile. 
But Time, like a pitiless master, 
Cries ‘Onward !’ and spurs the gay hours, 
Ah, never does Time travel faster 
Than when his way lies among flowers !* 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XxIII, 
Praising what is lost 
Makes the remembrance dear. Shakespeare. 

Venice ! It is sunset anda crimson glory dyes the 
marble palaces and turns to belts of rubies the canals 
that run at their feet. Everywhere the dying'sun 
lights and incarnadines, and as the gondolas silently 
and slowly glide through the water they look like 
black swans floating in molten gold and silver, 

Like things of life, the strange black-hued gon- 
dolas flit under bridges and through a crowd of their 
fellows; like a thing of stone stands the gondolier 
himself, plying his oar in his wonderful way and 
turning his solemn face to the setting sun as he 
chants his boat song. 

It has been a warm day, butitis now getting cool, 
and every now and then as a gondola passes the cur- 
tains are opened by a fair, white hand and a face, 
masked sometimes, looks out. 

Salutations and pleasant greetings are ex- 
changed, invitations are given and accepted, as one 
gondola passes another; and now and then a voice 
calls down from a balcony, the curtains.of a gondola 
are opened, and the response rises, 

All Venice’s pleasure and business are done on the 
water, and she rises, a jewel indeed, from the bosom 
of the sea, 

Towards the last of the sunset glory a gondola 
darts beneath: the: Bridge of Sighs and mingles with 
the rest, 

The gondolier is, like his brethren, tall and 
ful, and sings the usual chant; but his: master is 
different to the type of laughing, languishing men 
and women who have gone before, lying under the 
curtains and shooting bright glances between. 

He is an Englishman—though not easily to be dis- 
tinguished from the Italians by features, and he ex- 
changes no words of greetings with gondola. or 

icony. 

His face, handsome enough toserveas a model for 
one of Raphael’s altar-pieces-~is grave and thought- 
ful ; an air of settled melancholy reserve sat upon it, 
not nnsuitably, 
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[A VENETIAN s8ruDIO. ] 

In the droop of a cloak, as it hangs gracefully 
around his well-made figure, can be detected the 
listless attitude in which he lies, alike indifferent to 
the passers-by and careless of their notice. 

Every now and then he raises his eyes and glances 
with rapt: admiration and devotion at the sunset 
scené, but only for a moment or so at a time, and 
then at the scene only. 

V ange and women have little or no interest for 
im. 

Not a few glances of curiosity are directed at him 
by bright eyes flashing through masks or peeping 
over the tops of jewelled fans, and one or two of 
the fair occupants of neighbouring boats do not hesi- 
tate to express an opinion on his good looks. 

But the Englishman is wrapt in his own thoughts, 
bitter or sad, as the case may be, ard the gossip, 
the admiring or curious glances, are matters of no 
moment, 

Suddenly, however, as the gondola shoots: round 
& corner, narrowly escaping Collision with another. 
& voice, unmistakeably English, exclaims ‘‘ Hullo !”’ 
and the moody gentleman looks up and nods to a 
pleasant-looking, fashionably dressed man, who has 
risen from a half-reclining attitude in the gondola 
to recognize him, and who, immediately he has pro- 
voked the gesture of recognition in return, shouts 
out to the gondolier : 

“ Hi! stop a minute, will you?” 

Then, as the gentleman stops his own boat by a 
signal anda word in pure Italian, the fashionably 
dressed man, who is no other than Mr. Howard, 
says, leaning over the side with outstretched 
hands ; 

“By Jove! it is you, Raven!’ Fancy meeting 
here! I thought it was you, but that great cloak 
and hat half deceived me. Howdo you do?” 

“Very well,” returned Edgar Raven, shaking 
pleasant-spoken Howard’s hand. “It is a mutual 
surprise: Are you doiug the regular Continental 
round ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ replied Howard, with a grimace, “and 
wy boring I feel it. It’s all very well at 

rst——” 

Edgar Raven interru: ted him. 

“Excuse me, we have stopped in the mid-channel. 
We must: draw up to the sides, or we shall stop the 
traffic,” and he signalled to his gondolier. 

“ Of course,” says Howard. “Rum things, these 
gondolas, eh?’ Wonder how they manage to get 
about in these narrow places, with such crowds of 
craft round’ them. *Pon my word, I expect to see 
my man run into somebody else’s gondola and 
send me to thebottom! You don’t seem very un- 
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Oh, I remember, though, you are a great up- 
river man J haven't forgotten that long pull of 
yours when first we met. But as, I was saying,” he 
rattled on, “it’s rather trying if you’re not used to 
it, and don’t know the languages, and you often wish 
yourself back at the club, playing a comfortable 
rubber in the card-room.”’ 

Edgar Raven smiled, and the other rattles on : 

“Bat you are great at this sort of thing, aren’t 
you? ’Pon my word, to look at you one would have 
thought you were born at Venice! Speak the lan- 
guage, of course ?” 

Edgar Raven nodded. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

“Ah, very jolly; still give me London,” said 
Howard, pulling out a cigar-case. ‘“ There’s no 
place like the shady side of Pall Mall. I’m never 
happy out of England, and I don’t believe any of the 
other fellows are either. We all come over to this 
confounded Continent )ecaus» we are ashamed to be 
seer in London in the off season. But upon my 
word, I believe if it was the correct thing to stop in 
London ali the year round, the fellows would be so 
glad that they’d illuminate the clubs. But, I say, 
where are you stopping at, the Grand Hotel ?” 

“ No,” said Edgar Raven, “I live in Venice—that 
it, for the present, and I rent the second floor of the 
Palazzo di Doge.’’ 

** What, live here?” exclaimed Howard. ‘‘ Well, 
although it’s the most’ romantic and beautiful place 
on earth, like Fairyland and all that, you know, I 
couldn’t live here—I should die. Fancy never seeing 
a horse, except bronze and stone ones, for months to- 
gether, and going about in a boat everywhere all 
oue’s days. No; London’s the place for me. Let 
me see, it’s some time since you left?” 

“ Yes, some time,” said Edgar Raven, and a shade 
crossed his face. 

“ Yes, of course, and you'd like some news. Let 
me see, what is there? Do you care for politics ?”’ 

Edgar Raven shook his head with a smile. 

“No, of course you don’t, That’s right,” returned 
Howard, “I don’t think anything has happened to 
auy of the old set. ‘lhere’s none of us banged yet, 
though I daresay a great many of us deserve to be. 
The world wags on just the same. By the way 
though, we have never come across young Vane.” 

“Is he lost then?’’ asked Edgar Raven, witha 
sudden interest flashing upon his dreamy, indifferent 
eyes, 
me Yes; you don’t mean to say you don’t know?”’ 
retorted Howard. ‘‘Oh, yes, we lost him one night 
while Nugent was away on the Levant; only, if I 
remember right, he was last seen at the Armitages 


easy. 
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that tight of the Duchess of Tremaine’s concert- 
Don’t you remember?” 

“I remember the concert,” said Edgar Raven, 
“and I was atthe Armitages’ that. night.” 

** Ah, ofgeourse, and left. befare young Vane. Well, 
he di-appaneedd that night; was seen near Westmin- 
ster B ir dge,and was thought to have thrown himself 
over.’ 

Edgar Raven raieell himself upon his elbow, and a 
look of sadregret came over’ hisiface. 

“ Nobody amniased tiim for a week, until Nugent 


When Howard had mentioned Valeria Temple’s 
name a thrill had run through Edgar Raveu’s whole 
being, and he knew that he loved her as well, ay,. 
more incurably than ever, and that while life lasted be> 
should never cease to do so. 

‘*] wish I had not met him,” he murmured, “J 
fomkean’ accustomed to my solitary life here; 

iI flattered myself, was growing dim and 
Obacune. » But her name alone ’has brought it yall 
fresh as ‘the noonday’s sun into the prison cell, awd) 
I loverher still. So she hag leit Lomion, left Lon. 

o one knows whither! “Where le-ahe | 





came home, tthen theré was a “fine stir. He came 
down upon ueaill likewbearrobbed ofits whelps. Wei 
couldn't -helpiit, of course, The young rascal had 
been going therpmee | lilkewwild fire, and, it seems, jad 
lost a pot of money -one time and another, and él 
night especially, -Well, every inqdiny and sea 


went to ees easel—the one on 


was made, and wit Jaat, when ‘the detectives wend) 


going to accusewemebedy df his re he »writes| 
to Nugent. There»vasmo date to the letter, and,ak| 
though he declaweti five was avell, he ¢ 
micantito remainwuibrrod’ forewbile, 
nobetdy would enytofhuntitiim-out,”” 


“ Ave cna?” ell liga ioem Aepbing o on |} 


to his elbow again. 

Yes, Ienp)csessa;” nepliel Toward. “No one 
knows where heisgthomgh, eives a letter 
cow -and ‘then «aging that “he lis appy jeni 
serene.” 

* Stenemee!”’ 
tose the 

« W hg ytto 

a laugh. *’owshem ilo we alldose ourmen 
is a ee pa ‘know, IBy + 
be has romwecn!litte:in the.tisggpeariagiline tao. THe’ 
has been away from Londen, ‘aud Wughend tag, for, 
some time ; bat you .canbentiettth olaan’ ‘tegonnniitied ; 
éuic! a le a 

“Aud I think that’s all the.vewm! "Noll ssonsstliiye 
else also in the (Hisappearing line ttoo. To cyan me-/ 
qenber that handsonse Miss “@ewple? ‘Whe diatk 
girl, with fimeeyebrosgg, whoJsstiemch a magriffieest 
ba a 

Lugar Raven shifted timedffanihis-élbow,@otthat . 
bis face was hidden ‘by ‘the "brimedfthisast,-and said, 
in a cold, low voice: 

“* Yes, 1 remember,” 

“Well, she ‘left ‘Lonton suddenly, and hasa't 
(turned ap. But, yeu ckmow,ithere always was a 
‘mystery about her. Aut nowavhatare you going to, 
do verith youreelf to-night ? Wili-yeutcome and tine, 
owith mevatitie Grand’? Don'tswy mo, and weill,go| 
*to-the opera aftenwmrids. ‘Whe great now primedonnas 
from La Scala sings to-night.” 

“* Phenke,” waill Dagar (Raven courtenmsly, tut 
(firmby, “T'have amen say titornighs.”” 

“Welt” snitl dboward,-* mind ,Tehan’sdet youvoff. 
‘Leta intl ‘Donday 79eek and ‘L¢hail voxpect tyou ito 
give me a night. Good-bye for theupresent. sJuat|| o 
tell this fellow of mine—who leaks dilse. a ihronze 
statue more than a living man—to.row me, 
save, or avhareaver thecoalis it, ito the horel, there's a 
wood fellow! I oanit get bold of wliis codfeandell 
Yavenage.” 

Weyer ‘Raven .gave:the nsan tthe wlirections, with | 
a \notl/todvis own man, and asthe gondolaeshot away | 
in opposiwe directions dropped \dowa into dis amoody | 
@ttitdeagam. | 

Presauibyithe gontiola stopped at the footoia Hight | 
wi marble ‘steps, \beading to vone sof the ‘haléruimeti 
palaces, ‘palaces ‘in wwhich-onceflashed:the maynifi- 
cence Of the duges aud she primess of :statebyand 
‘prosperous ‘Venice, but wow ‘leftsto Geeay insdlemn 

vane eur, 

With a salute to the gondolier, whoraised his ‘hat 
to his master -with‘true Italian courteousness, Zdgar 
Raven passed slowly up ithe worn «steps ‘into ‘the 
palace, 

His rooms, vast, lofty and dreary in ‘their faded 
grandeur, were on the tirst:floor. 

4s he entered the priacipal-apartment,avhioh ' he | 
had set apart asihis studio,ive idoffed shis.cleak’ and | 
hat, and, with his-old, peeubiargesture-of weariness, | 
fell to pacing theroom, 

He had altered during the month whieh hal elapsed 
since that eventful morning when Vateria émple/ 

had so gently, but firmly, ‘refused ‘his love ; altered | 
some would have-said, for the better, for there owas 
in his face now that look ‘of diguity and .reserve 
which would bave befitted one of tue former owners 
ofthe palace in which he lived. 

Sinee that day ‘ue (had travelled much, striving 
might and main to forget the woman who hadsnared 
him-so marvellously ; but neither travel vor study 
could erase her image from his heart, aud‘so%he had 
settled at last sat Venice, to work and to struggle 

against the blight which his disappointment "had 
cast-over him, 

Now, ‘in oueshort half-hour, all.the struggle was 
interrupted, the -wound reopened, the old memories 


nid Digar Raven. "To whom dill dno | 
thet aight ?” 
merg soheonred f” said — 
e 
way, 








weve 


dle|| sesh, 


| the gondola, and one can’t sit idle all the evening ?” 


Lead tbe Yoon: tie ’ wor 


With “ano this-palette af 
rer otha, oat he win aie 
batiicand went 
quiet a 
—_ ‘corgi if wanna ‘ee 
Yan 


He’ — hard som, though sil hea. 


ars avas ip acon the citganiinany fair Indies’ 
beliwved it, that the Sigmor Rawedtiness:in love with: 
tthat ‘the charms'df tthe ifatresex were 00° 


Partly to humour the old woman, who waited 
upon him with the devotion of a mother, and partly 
in the hope of losing, at least fora few hours, his 
jpresent tormenting thoughts and memories, Bdgar 
‘Raven stepped into bis gondola at the proper time 
and was conveyed to the opera. 

‘Whe canal is crowded with boats and gon-lolas, all 
‘speeding ‘in the same direction, and a pl-asant 
marmerned excitement told that the night was an 
one, aud that anticipations of eujoy- 


m 
aaah may with the usual dexterity of his 


er at the foot of the 
pera House, and stood 


immed tely the opera 
, audiive i with the 





i" . : eer ana “E, 
. “Winn ea Yang 7. 





oma 
Ttaly ito aumss gpd], and\ there was 
‘shadow df excuse ‘for’ the eecing that ibis 

ic Teton lage ths mn y, end 
asvascetic 
were naméless 


evoked blessings when ‘ee eotraueeti ‘to -pass 
the dark, miserable streets, or paced with moody brow 
the cathedrals aad cluurches. 


that |Ltelian-love for, nickname, the Good Signor. 

Dowards dusk .the door of the room was opened, 
and a little bewrinkled| Savoyard entered. 

“ Will the siguor take his chocolate?” she 
asked. 

Edgar Raven turned with his kindly smile and 
nodded, and the old woman ,glided.noisglessly om 
aud wetasned with her ;small/tray.of .chocolste.and 
wafers. 

Then,she,etole np.behind.the painter and ,peqped 

at ithe picture wiih that affectionate .faini iniliariag 
whieh exists betweea master and .servaut jin.the 


“Oh, bat its « grand, picture, signor!”’ she eaid, 
vber hands. “ Dhe;signor pars-bis' lhwant,into 
it—tov mach heart, signor,too much. (Lhese sands 
are \thianer than they were when first they .taak 
the chocolate from "s hands; siguor’s.eyes 
are davk with eomesorrow, some. hidjen pain! Say, 
is it mot@o? .Frangesca isold, but.she las seenshe 
Hittle black worm . of care ‘in the heart belore, now, 
aud/knome its,shadow,in the eyes. 

“Obat! ,chut!” .craturoaed didgar Ravan, saving 
down cis beushes and eating (himself .at the 
table, 

(ke old.woman shook her head abstinately. 

“They all say chut! chut!” she mused. -* These 
English, like not that,oneshould,read, tuew.” 

Theu, aloud : 

* Will .aet the signoritake.a holiday to;night? A 
holiday iis agood.thing when one’siurain is (full af 
pictures.and books.” 

Edgar Raven laughed. 

“ Lhope wine isnot, Francesca,’ he said; “But 
what shall I doif I takea holiday? Jam tired of 





“Signor .wiil go to the.opera,” returped the old 
woman, nodding her headsemphatically. ‘Signor 
will go «and .enjoy himself and forget the. litle 
worm that gnaws at his heart, Oh, but: sit is 
beautiful!” she ran on, pouring him .qut a ‘fresh 
supply .of chocolate, “lt is Leautiful to-night, for 
the gr2at prima donna from Milan sings! She.is 
an angel, with the voice of the nightingale. .Siguor 
must hear her, it is certain.” 

“If so good as that,” said Edgar Raven, smiling, 
“IT suppose I must. You :are all.a.woman, Fran- 
cesea, you will.have your way!” 

“ Of course, it isright,”’ m SORE the old woman; 
“and siguor will go. Lhen. Francesoa ;skall tell 
Eidelio thatthe goudola willbe wauted ?’’ 

And, with a ‘bright, vivacious mod, she hurried 





The ,poor knew him and had ,yiven him, with;| which 


2 one, the louse was bril- 
he noted 
“igi, turned to his 


vitinaee . Flori, was 
S : matinee to air, he 


ae 


EO 
Ddinernen haat Saiiil 
) then Ah. bo 


7 ‘Thseptiedtionse HMM eit sagipserVt ten first act, 
ee a Jowaz @df excitement 


sing!” replie'l the other, 

noraame ver distppoiuts. She 

is not like couse of to tlié lesser stars; they are 
capricious and fickle, and insolent to the public 
nizes them ; butthe siguy gisuever tickle, 


she will travel miles upou miles, turough ovtdor 


‘| heat, to keep her word; aud, gertainly, she never 


disappoints—she sings like an angel.” 

“ And whence came she?” askei his friend. 

“ Ah!” returued the other, drawing a long breath, 
‘tq@o onetinows. Some way from the South, .sinee 
Only the South gives to the world such music ; others 
that she is too cold,’ when she’is off the stage, for 
anything but the North, At least, all agree that she 
is noble and good, and tat her beauty is like her 
voice, as the , Oh!l Show Hoag the ov~rture 
seems, my friend ! fee, the -house ds;cousum.d with 
i 


Ravren.bent down. 
a qu hawe deard thie lady often, sigaor.?” jhe 
“lot aq,” neturned the Florentine, “the signors 
dees not ising often in -oue place. I have heard her 
twice, and. 1 mould. travel from; Kast to Woest.to *hear 
her. ” 


“Youexcite my curiosity,” said Edgar Raven with 
@counteous. bead of the head. 

“ Siguor willfind it.sarisfied,”’ replied the Floren- 
tinesandas.he poke theroverture to the secoul act 
wound up with a crash, and the business.of the stage 
commenced, 


CHAPTER XKIV. 


Wy Ira almost: breathless silence and -attention4the 
listened tthe epeuing churus,.anad 
now’there: us and general Jeauing 
forward wloser 'to ‘the. istage, las she tall, graediul 
figure of the prima-donna, :in ithe character of an 
Italian ‘peasant, desceuded the bridge acroxs.a ravine 
atthe backiof ithestage, “With # .calm  b-aring and 
light, quick step she approached the clo us, antlie 
orash:of applause grested»her. 
With a slight bend of acknowledgment towards 
the crowded house she raised her head and:com- 








Bdgar: wy shad been looking round »the ‘house 
when-she ‘first don tiie stage ; but as:her first 
note'reseclear and vell-likea thriil ran through him 
and with euddea throb of the ‘heart she turned 
towards the stage. 

Wibat voice was that? Whateface:met his -eager, 
excited, aod iucreduluus gaze ? 

He looked, with his hanis clenching his bat~and 
and ‘his lips tightly:pressed together. 

‘Was he dreaming. or shad he gone mad with love 
and -»weariness wai heart sickness? 








revivified, 


from the room, 


The song rolled on, soit and sweet es « mightin-~ 
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gale’s, the singer came.nearer to the footlights, the 
storm of applause rang through the house,a bouquet 
of m:gnificent,flowers/was thrown upon the stage, 
and, as the prima donna raised it and looked. up sith 
a calm smile of acknowledgment, her face was turned 
full towards him, and Edgar Raven .knew that he 
was looking upon that of Valeria Temple. 

"The theatre, with its myriad of faces.and, glaring 
lights,.swam round him ; his eyes were fastened, upon 
that one face of dazzling loveliness; his face, grew 
white.as.death,,and in his bosom there raged as»wild 
a.tempest.as that which shook the,house when the 
applause rose from , pit to gallery. 

‘How long the opera lasted, what was itscourse’ he 
never kuew; all the world for him was in that one 
figure .and face and;voice, and he was dead to every- 
thing,elee. : 

Could it be the quiet, thoughtful Valeria Temple 
whom he treasured in his heart, sitting beneath the 
elns, or standing beside his eagel, in the quiet room 
in the old houseat, Kensington? 

Yes, it was she and noue other, and only a, few 
cows of living, excited men divided him from his 
‘love. 

As he stood, motionless 4s a statue, and listened to 
the voice which moved the great crowd to euthu- 
siaety, pride swelled his bosom and filled his eyes 
with tears. She had .proved herself what he bad 
declared her—a genius, able to move a multitade 
beyond tiemselves—a woman capable of drawing a 
thousand hearts to her, as the magnet draws the 
avedle. 

Aund—oh, bitter thought!—he ‘loved her, and she 
would never be his! 

In another part of the theatre sat a man who was 
almost as much moved by the voice and the face of 
the prima donua.as Edgar Raven—but in a different 


way. 

Like Edgar Raven,,he ‘had entered the theatre after 
the crowd, fought itself in, and bad taken a seat 
‘in a corner unexposed to the.gaze of the curious. 

A thrill of surprise and joy bad ran through,him 
wheu Valeria Temple had approached the, foutligits, 
and he eat and listened as rapt an. attention as 
that of Eigar Raven, ~ 

At last the last song was.suny, the last bouquet 
was thrown, .the iast thunder of applause had rung 
through the building, the prima donna, with a smile 
at once gratified and full of dignity, had crossed the 
stage before the curtain, and the crowd, 
till unsatisfied and loth to .go, ‘began to, pour 


out. 

‘Edgar'Raven drew"back and allowed the throng to 
pass him, then, drawing hiswloak around him, passed 
ont of the theatre and -made his yway through the 
crowded square to the‘back df the building. 

Doubt did mot linger ‘iu Wis mind; hesknew that 
the one whom he had seen was Valeria, but he;weuld 
torture liimself by another.and.« closer took. 

‘Taking-up lis station in the shadow near the,stage 
entrauce, he pulled iis broad-brimmed.sombrero over 
his forehead aud waited. 


‘As he stootl, motionless aud engrossed by his own | 


‘contending emotious,a tigure.as closely enwrapped 


-a8 his own passed pear him and took up @ position 


at a lilth: distance with ‘its face turned towards the 
-Stage-door, 

Half -an-hour passed and then the door opened ;.a 
crowd of actors aud actresses came out, each face 
eagerly scanued by the two watchers. 

‘Lhen, when the crowd had .passed on, two ladies 
came out, the one the great prima donna, the other an 
élderly lady. 

Both were dressed in black, with their faces almost 
concealed by the folds of .their Spanish cloaka; ,but 
Edgar Raven could have recognized both, though he 
had seen nothing of their faces, 

The one was Valeria ‘l'emple, and the other who 
leant upon her arm was Madame Jeclare, 

With quick steps they made their way to a gondola 
which was awaiting them; entering, they drew 
the curtains close, and were at once lost in the dark- 
‘ness. 
With a long breath—the first he had taken for 
some minutes—Edgar Raven hurried ‘to the grand 
steps aud leapt into his own ‘boat. 

“Goin the direction, of the Bridge of Sighs ; there 
is a goudola with a coloured light. Follow it.. Quick, 
Fidelio!” heexclaimed, with.so unusual an excite- 
meut and imperiousuess that ‘the faithful .gondolier 
seized his oar aud, straining every nerve, sent the 
goudola flying through the water, 

The other watcher made his way with little leas 
speed to a gondola that was waiting for him .not 
far from the same spot,.and in a low, harsh voice 
gave a somewhat similar order to his attendant; but 
it was couched in bad Italian, the boatman .grew 
confused, hesitated,.and before he had made a start 
the prima donva’s boat was lost. 

The signora’s gondola stopped at the.steps of a, 
6mall, quiet hotel, and the,two ladies, still with their 


cloxks tightly round them, ascended to their apart- 
ments, the richest the house contained. 

With a sigh the .signora threw back the hood of 
her cloak and sank into one of the soft Venetian 
couches. 

“One more night vanished,” she said, as the clock 
on the mantelshelf struck the midnight hour. 

Yes,” said the elder lady, turning up the lamp 
and gently removing the cloak from her companioui’s 
graceful form; ‘‘one more night, and what a suc- 
cessful one! Every night I think énthusiasin has 
reached its ¢limax, and have to confess that the 
excitement you produce increases. “What a siglit| 
the theatre was to-night, with its sea of faces turned! 
to you! ‘My dear, if, popularity, if fame, if the love, 
and adoration of the people bring happiness, you, 
should be happy.” 

The prima, donna ‘sighed for answer, .and’ toyed) 
with the bracelet on her white arm. 

“Ig any oue happy?” she said, with a emile, sad 
in depth and questioning intensity. 

“Yes, Lam, when I think that you are,” replied 
Madame Leclare. “When. the people cast tueir 
flowers at your feet, when they ‘thunder out your 
name asif it were some goddess, when they listen) 
with breathlessand thirsty eagern:ss, ani [ -think! 
that it is all for you—for you—Lam happy, my dear, 
becaus», silly old woman that I am, I have.grown to 
love you as a mother loves her daughter, andylories 
iu net) glory, joys in her joy, sorrows ‘in her sor- 
row 


The signora rose, and, drawing the gentle-hearted 
lady to her, kissed her. ? b 

“If the good are. happy you should be the hap- 
piest, dear iriend,’”’ she said. ‘ And it was, a success 
to-night, was it not?” 

“A grand anda glorious one,” replied Madame 
Leclarg. “If you were to mingle with the crowd 
you would find your name on every lip, aud with it 
every form -6f admiration and affection, Sometimes 
| wish Leould persuade you for once to.go out and 
mix with the world, that you may know for yourself 
how it sounds,your praises.” 

The signora shook ber head. 

“Tam not ungrateful, but it would give me no 
,pleasure, dear. 1 wish sometimes that I conld feel 
touched when they applaud, and .that the .smile I 
avear when.the flowers fall at my feet bad more heart 
in it—bat it cannot be. Let us talk no more of it. 
So we arein Venice.at last!” 

“ Yes, at last, after all your longiyg, we arerhere, 

and now——” 
“Long!—did I long for it?” murmured .the 
ig , haJf to herself; “‘or did I dread it? I 
could have come here before this, but I al 
tated, always chose to avoid it until now. you 
remember how suddenly! decided to. come?” — 

“Yes, strangely sudden you were,’said Madame 
‘Leclare, poating out-some coffee and taking:a .cup 
to her compsnion. “Had I not been used to your 
sudden whims, dear child, I should have been -sur- 
rised,”’ 

4 “'T felt.drawn to it,” said Valeria. “And now i 
am here a feéling of disquietude possesses me. 1 
am the creature of fancies. ‘Why do you nat scold 





“ Because I,never.can do. my duty,” said Madame 
‘Leclare, with a smile, “‘ when it crosses the track .of 
one of those same fancies. Do you think of Loudon 
sometimes, Val-ria?”’ 

A crimson flush rose to the lovely face,.which was 
bent over her coffee-cup, 

**Sometimes,” she said, in.a low voice, ‘adding to 
herself“ always!” 

“Of that dear old house in the quiet street, and 
the silent, solemn old garden with its crooked elins ?”’ 
continued Madame Leclare. “Do you ever wish to 
get back—just for a day, Valeria ? ‘ell me.” 

‘Valeria Temple rose aud crossed to the balcony, 

“ How dark tue water looks beneath,” she said. 
“Tt could te:l some stories if it could speak! but it 
will uot,” 

«It cannot,’ said Madame Leclare. 

“ Neither can |!” said Valeria, “Oh! if-you knew, 
if you kuew, how, long for something of the past, for 
+ day—ran hour of it! The past! how sad that 
souuds! Neverto comeback, if we live for.ever. 
Past for ever—for ever more.” 

“ My dear,” said Madame Leclare, rising and cross- 
ing over to her, “you are crying.” ‘ 

* No!” saidthe signora, raising her head with a 
sudden, tremulous laugh, ‘‘ not crying, dear! I am 
tired to-night, I think ;: that last song was trying 
an the heat—the heat—why do you look at me 
80 

Madame Leclare made no answer, but laid her hand 
ov her arm, 

* Always the same,” she said, gently, and -with 
loving earnestoess. “ Ob, Valeria, if you kuew how 
it pains me to see you so restless, so unhappy. J 








would die to. see you different.” 


‘Dear friend,” said Valeria, “do I not know it ? 
Have I learnt nothing of «your noble, ‘sweet: \vre 
all'thesemonths? ‘Husii!” She came with her lithe, 
graceful movement ‘to the table and seated jrenself 
‘beside it. ““iove me and'trust me to theed! [iam 
what I am, a mystery toall, a greatone to mveelt P? 

Then, shading -her face, so that’ Ma ‘ame | ec-are 
could not see it very distinctly, she said, after « pauae, 
sand with a slight hesitation in ler voice: 

“ Now for alittle gossip. Did you not tell me once 
—some time ago, when we were in London—that the 
Ellsmeres came from this place, Venice ?’’ 

‘© T don’t think I told you,”’ replied Madame Ledlare, 
moving about the room as she spoke, busy with some 
music. ‘ But:iremenrber:having-veard so. Oh, yes, 
Lord Robert live here some time before his marriage 
—I rather think that‘he was ‘married jere.”’ 

“ Married here,” repeated Valeria, in a low voice. 

“ Yes, married to the late Countess of Ellsmere, a 
strange lady, if all accounts are tree. Don't you re- 
member me télfing you about the young countess 
who' had shut up the castle ?” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Valeria. “Is it possible, 
do you thitk, to find anything aboat—Lord Robert 
Ellsmere'?” 

“TL think it possible,” said Madame Teclare: “but 
why do you want ‘to know, my dear Valeria?” 

“A woman's curiosity “is a sufficient reason)” 
said the signora, with a strange smile; “besides, 
would it not’be nice to be able, when next ove meots 
Lord Elismere, to tell “him that we had -seen the 
place where his uncle lived’?’’ 

“ Of course,” suid Madame Leclare, “I had ‘for- 
gotten ‘his lordship. It is a very good ‘idea, and 
we will make inquiries at once. Now, I wonder ‘if 
that old, white-baired servant'who waits on ns some- 
times would know? Herehe iscoming. I oxn hear 
his slow footstep in ‘the corridor,” ‘added Madame 
‘Leclare, 

‘The door opened and an old man entered, beating 
‘two tall antique silver candlesticks. 

Making an‘obeisance:to tlre ladies, he placed the 
‘caniiiesticks ‘upon the tavble-aud was about to retire 
again when Madame Leclaro said: 

“ Signor, can you'tell me-+have you lived long in 
"Venicd?” 

“All my ‘life, signora, from ‘boyhood ‘to ‘the 
‘verge of'the grave, as you see,” he replied. 

‘““And is “your memory good?” asked ‘Madame 
Leclare, with wsmile. 

“Of things :6f yestertiay' I vam lost,” said the old 


man; “but ten, twenty years back I can ‘travel 
|| ‘without difficalty.”” 


‘Tell mo;”’ said “Madame Leciare,'“ do -you ‘re- 


3 hesi- || Member an Baglish mitord, Lord Bitsmere?”’ 


‘The oldman “looked "up at ‘the ‘paiuted veiling, 


|| (then atethe*two ladies, ‘trying to recall the name. 


‘Valetia satwith her treatl resting upon her arm, 
her eyes fixeilupon ‘his face, aud -one ‘antl toying 
with an ‘ivory statuetre of Pane, whic Madame 
‘Leclare‘had purchsseias-a prevent for sher. 

“Milord £lismere,” said the oldman. “Y¥es,'I 
rementber him, signora.” 

Madame Leclare smiled aismile of satisfaction 
and surprise, ‘Valerid’s hantl closed fast-on ‘tiussta- 
“tuette. 

“Oh, you ‘do remember him. 
sure?” 

“Quite sure, signora,” said ‘the old man; “one 
could aot forgethim. He wasa great man end ‘a 
*tich.” 

“Now, can’you'téll us where he lived?” ‘asked 
Madame Leclare. 

The old man raised his eyébrows ‘and ‘stretched 
out his hands with expressive pantomime, 

“ Signora, ‘he lived here!” 

The statuette snapt into three pieces antl ‘fell with 
a slight crash to the ialaid floor, 

Madame Leclare rose, anxiously, 

“Is it ‘broken, my ‘dear? ow could it have 
‘oroken ‘so-easily'?” 

Valeria‘rose; her face was quite white, her -eyes 
wild and waudering:round the room’ with an awed 
and frightened look, 

“[—I—am tired and faint!” ‘she ‘breathed, 
hoarsely. “ Wewillask him some more questions 
to morrow.” 


Are -you qtite 


(To be continued.) 








WELL DRESSED. 


Arter al), what. is it to'be well dressed? You 
may say it is to be attired in a silk dress and aseal- 
skin sacque, and a cashmere shawl, and an imported 
Parisian bonnet. 

But Mrs. Indian would insist upon it that blue 
beads and red feathers, and a Mackinaw blanket, 
made her well.dressed;.and a far cloak, witha 
pointed hood, would be Madam Esquimaux’s gen- 
eral idea. ‘The Cninese woman would take another 








view of the affair; and.nearly every land,looks with 
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amusement on the costume of another ; while even 
here there are people who feel very fine in what it 
would crush other people’s vanity to be seen wear- 
ing. Dress is only an idea, after all, and what is 
fine this century will be ludicrous in the next, as it 
was in the first. Where are the hoops of ten years 
ago? Where will be the “slinkiness”’ of y 
in ten years more? You may be well dressed at 
this moment, but take a Rip-Van-Winkle nap of 
twenty years, and though you awaken with whole 
garments you will be fit for nothing but a scare- 
crow when you stand in the presence of the fine 
folks to be, M. K. D. 





BURIED SECRETS. 


—_>_—_. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Tue unexpected arrival of “Mr. Brown” at 
Quarry Cottage seemed to little Mike—although he 
would have expressed it differently—like a direot in- 
terposition of Providence in behalf of Lolette. 

If Mrs. Brown’s husband were come, Mrs, 
Brown would naturally be freed from her imprison- 
ment in the wine-cellar without delay, and her 
enemies would meet with the punishment they de- 
served! 

Mike had never seen “ Mr. Brown” it will be re- 
membered. He did not know Dalyell, whom he 
had been employed to watch, as the husband of Lo- 
lette. 

His first impulse was to hasten down to the door 
and gate and give the visitor admittance, But, hear- 
ing Dake Glossop stirring, he allowed his usual 
caution to guide him, and slipped down the stairs 
and into the parlour, and thence into Lolette’s bed- 
room, the key of the wine-cellar still clutched in his 
hand. 

**]'ll take a look at Mr, Brown and see what kind 
of a cove he is afore I pop out on these here 
Glossops,” he muttered, “ He ain’t been a living with 
the missus. P’raps they don’t agree. P’raps now 
he’s set these here Glossops on to her!” 

He heard the housekeeper and her son come 
heavily down the stairs. The former entered the 
parlour, candle in band, and lighted alamp. Dake 
proceeded to the gate, at which the visitor was ring- 
ing again loudly, and admitted Dalyell. 

The villain bad speot the day at Thorncombe 
House in Park Lane, meditating upon the progress 
of his affairs, He dared not push matters too far 
with Lady Redmond for various reasons, one of 
which was that he felt himself hampered with 
Lolette. He had not heard from her nor from the 
Glossops since her arrival at Quarry Cottage. He 
was impatient to learn if there was any likelihood 
of her being soon removed from his path. 

With Lolette out of his way, his marriage with her 
could no longer fetter him, and he would be free to 
acknowledge Diava boldly as his wife, provided he 
succeeded in driving Diana from Sir Hugh Red- 
mond’s house to his protection, 

In the hope that something had happened to 
Lolette already and that the Glossops nad been 
prompt to execute his will in regard to her, and filled 
with impatience, he hid taken the evening parliamen- 
tary train southward, and had walked from Norbourn 
to Lolette’s cottage. 

The hunchback !ed him into the house and ushered 
him into the parlour, where the gaunt old house- 
keeper stood awaiting him. 

Dalyell was well muiiled, as upon the occasion of 
his visit to Redmond Hall. He did not remove his 
hat on entering the 100m, and his features were con- 
cealed from the scrutiny of the housekeeper and her 





son. 

But Mike, who had seen him thus muffled, upon 
the previous night, and who was now peering from 
the half- pen door of the bedroom, regarded bim 
curiously, with a quick suspicion of lus identity, 

“ Where is Mrs, Brown ?” inquired Dalyell. “‘ Has 
she retired for the night ?”” 

Mike recognized the voice, 


* Well,” he thought. 
He was with his other wife last night! 
curis!’’ 

Mrs. Glossop placed a chair for the visitor, 

As she did so a low moan came from the cellar 
beneath them. 

“ What's that ?” demanded Dalyell, sharply, 

“Why, you see, sir,” said Mrs, Glossop, “it is 
Mrs. Brown——” 

“Where is she? Is she ill?” 

** No, sir,” replied the hon-ekeepar. “I wish as 
you'd come a week later, that’s all. You see, yes- 
terday she took it into her head as she’d go back to 
town. She’s tired of the couctry, and tegan to pack 
her boxes, and Dake and me was at our wits’ end, 
knowing if she went we'd have to leave the house 
and lose al] as you promised us, So we decoyed her 


“Tf ’tain’t Mr. Dalyell. 
This is 








down into the wine-cellar, and she’s been there ever 
since |” 

“ Shut up in the wine cellar?” 

Mrs. Glossop assented. 

“But. I did not bargain for her imprisonment. 
What good will her imprisonment do me?” 

“ A good deal, sir, in a few days’ time, She hasn’t 
had a morsel to eat since she went down there, A 
week more of starvatioo——” 

‘* She can sustain life for some time on the wine 
in the cellar,” interrapted Dalyell. ‘* Now, see here. 
I did not contemplate needless cruelty. I don’t 
want her starved todeath. I don’t waut such lin- 
gering work. I want her out of the way quickly.” 

The housekeeper looked at her son doubtfully. 

“We're willing to starve her to death,” she mut- 
tered, “ but as tu the knife or poison we couldn’t do 
it, sir, Them is hanging things. Dake and me we 
hate her, and we don’t mind how much she suffers, 
but we don't mean to swing for it!” 

Mike began to comprehend what was going on. 
He was still as death, but keenly on the alert, watch- 
ing and listening, and secretly determined to de- 
liver Lolette, if possible, from the snares of her ene- 


mies. 

“She’s been good to me,” he thought, “and I 
won't let her be killed like a dog.” 

Dalyell took possession of the chair that had been 
placed for him, and glanced at his watch. 

“T have but an hour to stay,” he remarked. “TI 
mean to catch the up-train, and I shall be back in 
town before day breaks. We must settle our plaus 
before I go.’’ 

** Would you like to see Mrs, Brown ?”’ 

“No, I never wish tosee heragain, But about this 
starvation idea, I don’t like it. Sure and swift, 
should be your motto. Some one might call and 
find out that she is imprisoned in the cellar, and 
the first, you know, the police would appear oa the 
scene.” 

“'T’here’s no danger of any one coming here, sir. 
There’s not a house within half a mile, We keep 
the gates locked, and the broken bottles on the wall 
will keep people out.” 

They bad not kept Mike out, he was lithe as a 
performer on the trapeze, but even he had not 
escaped without injuries. 

“Has no one called here since Mrs, Brown took 
possession ?’”” inquired Dalyell. 

“Not a soul, sir,” said Mrs. Glossop. 

“You forget the boy, motuer,” said the hunch- 

k. 


“‘The boy!” repeated Dalyell, ‘“ What boy?” 

“Tt’s a little lad as followed Mrs. Brown from 
London,” explained Mrs. Glossop, ‘‘A imp, gir, as 
ever you see, which he come duwn here to see her 
regular every second day, and she kept him to 
dinner, which was hai early upon his account. She 
took him all over the cottage, and set a sight 
by him as one could see, sir, which his name was 
Mike.” 

“This is all news to me,” said Dalyell, “I never 
heard of such a boy. She never spoke of him to me. 
What dii she want of him ?” 

“ T listened sometimes to their talk when they ap- 
peared very secret,” said Mrs, Glossop, unblushiugly, 
“buat I couldn't getthe hang of it. It appears she 
paid the boy to watch somebody and report to her, 
and he reported as the man was generally at his 
club evenings and was stillin Lunnou. Auda good 
many shillings has she paid that lad for no informa- 
tion but just that.”’ > 

Dalyell’s face wa’ in shadow, and its expression 
could not be seeu. Au odd glitter came into his 
eyes as he exclaimed: 

“A spy,eh? Sihe’s cunning, more cunning than I 
thought. She must have meant mischief.” 

He asked for a description of the lad, and remem- 
bered, with keen annoyance, that he had seen just 
such a boy hanging about the inn stable at Steven- 
ton, and again at the railway terminus in Lon- 
don.” 

“ l’ve seen him several times and thought nothing 
of it,” he soliloquized. ‘I’ve been regularly 
* shadowed’ and didn’t know it. The fellow doubt- 
less followed me to Redmond Hall last night and 
heard all that was said there. If he sees Lolette 
she’ll make trouble. Gad! who would have thought 
it was in her? I thought her downright stupid.” 

He pulled at his moustache savagely, and presently 
demanied ; 

** When was the boy here last ?”’ 

“ To-day,” answered Mrs, Glossop. “ He came in 
a bilin’ with news, and forced his way into the cot- 
tage, but we told him as the missus was gone up to 
Lunnon aod wouldu’t be back again, aud he went off 
not doubting.”’ 

“This is not pleasing information,” observed 
Dalyell. ‘‘The boy may be back again. In con- 
sideration of your own safety, you mast get rid of the 
woman at once. The cottage lease and the farai- 





tare then become yours, with fifty pounds in cas” 
besides.” 

‘It’s worth our while, mother,” said the hunchback. 
‘The thing is safe. We must do it.” 

Then followed a whispered conversation between 
the three. Mike failed to catch one word of it, 

Fearing that some attempt was to be made upon 
Lolette’s life immediately, before Dalyell’s departure, 
the lad determined to lose no time in effecting her 
rescue, 

There was a door leading from the bedroom into 
the hall, and Mike glided towards it, softly unlatched 
it, and crept out into the . 

The Glossops and their visitor still remained in 
close conference in the parlour, 

Crossing the dining-room, still in His bare feet, the 
lad entered the kitchen and silently descended the 
rickety stairs, 

His heart was beating with unusual force and 
quickness, bat he was not afraid. He crossed the 
outer cellar and scratched gently upou tie door of 
Lolette’s prison. 

There was no aiiswer save a similar scratching 
sound from within. 

Mrs. Dalyell had heard the sound of an arrival, 
and tie low murmar of voices in the parloar, and, 
believing her husband to have arrived, she had on- 
careneet to attract attention by her moans and 
cries. 

But as this murmar continued, and no one came to 

her, a conviction that this midnight arrival boded no 
good was forced upon her, and she became mute with 
horrible expectancy, shrinking iuto herself, and 
startled at her own breathing. 

And so when Mike scratched upon her door she 
dared not even whisper to him 

The key was softly inserted in the socket, the bolt 
was turned, and the door opened. 

To Mike’s dismay, it opened with a loud, creaking 
sound, . He pansed, believing it must be heard by 
the conspirators upstairs, 

The low murmur of their voices was broken for a 
full minute, then it was resumed. 

“ Missus,”” whispered the lad. 

“Mike! Itis you! Oh, thank Heaven!” 

“ Yes, it’s mo,” said Mike. “ Mr, Krowa—that is, 
Mr. Dalyell’s—upstairs, missus. Don’t cry out. He 
ain’t no friend of yours, {e's hiring them Glossops 
to kill you!” 

To his relief, Lolette uttered no outory. 

“They may be down immejit,” pirsued Mike. 
“T'm bound to save you. We shall have a tough 
time, I’m afeard. The gate is looked and the walls 
is broken-bottled, which my trousers is torn and my 
degs bleeding iu consequence, but we'll do the best 
wecau. Follerme, Here, take my hand. Now, 
come on.” 

Lolette grasped his hand with a stifled sob of 
joy, and he led her into the outer cellar. 

“They’re walking about; I hear ’em!” breathed 
Mrs, Dalyell, in @ panic, stopping, 

“ Come on, missus. If they finds us down here, 
they has us in just the trap they want! Oool, now, 
missus! Keep cool!” 

He led her to the creaking stairs, and they climbed 
up silently as possible. 

The door into the kitchen was ajar. They passed 
through the opening, crept across the floor. in the 
direction of the scullery, 

All at once Lolette stopped, holding the boy also 
in heraffright. Hurried steps were heard approach- 
ing the kitchen. It was evident that the Plessis 
had heard some faint noise, and they had been quick 
to take the alarm. 

“The scullery window!” whispered tie lad. 

He dragged her forward. In aswiit panic Lolette, 
whom we have known throughout as a coward, 
gave a low scream and rushed for the scul-® 
ary, her flying steps resounding upon the bare 

oor, 

Mike dashed out at the open window. Lolette, 
who was large of frame and somewhat awkward, 
found some trouble in squeezing her person through 
the aperture; but, after a delay of a minute or two, 
managed to drop out upon the ground below. And 
just in time! 

She had scarcely gathered herself up when tho 
hunchback showed himself at the scullery window, 
and Dalyell appeared just behind him! 

Mrs. Glossop had made for the kitchen-door and 
was frantically undoing the bolts. 

“She’s here! she’s here!’ yelled the hunchback. 
“The boy is with her! He’s let her out!” 

Mike and Lolette started to run. * 

Dake Glossop and Dalyell drop. ed out at the win- 
dow, Tue latter clutched the huuchback by the 
shoulder, saying, in a hissing voice : 

- The boy kuows too much! They must both 

ish !” 

“ Both !’’ foamed the hunchback. 

“The gates are locked, They can’t escape over 
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the walls,” continued Dalyell. “They are in a 


trap!” 

“ Yes—yes !” 

“There is a garden, gate which opens directly 
upon the chalk pit,” said Dalyell, keeping his glit- 
tering eyes upon the two fleeing figures now pur- 
sued by Mrs, Glossop. ‘There is a sheer descent of 
a hundred feet! One. misstep, and both are lost! 
They are vit with terror, Open that gate, my 
friend, and we'll drive them over like sheep !” 

The hunchbaok flew to do his master’s bidding. 

The little gate in the garden wall, to which 
Dalyell alluded, had never specially attracted 
Lolette’s attention, Formerly, when the cottage had 
been occupied by the superintendent of the quarry, 
there had been flights of ladders up the side of the 
pit, to this very gate, an arrangement which had 
suited the convenience of the tenant of the cottage, 
The Indders had vanished with the necessity for 
their use. The gate had not been opened for a year, 
but the key of it hung upon bunch in the possession 
of the hunchback, 

Lolette and Mike, harassed the old house- 
keeper, had fled to that portion of the garden upon 
the other side of the house. 

The coast was clear. 

The hunchback unlocked the wide door, unseen 
by any one save Dalyell. He clutched at the gate. 
post, and peered downward. ‘There was a eheer 
descent of nearly a hundred feet, as Dalyell had 
qffirmed, and the view was broken only by a few 
scraggy bushes that cropped here and there out of a 
patch of soil patch amid the chalks. 

The hunchback shuddered, 

‘* A fall here would kill!” he muttered. ‘* Better 
so! It’s nct like the knife!” 

He returned to Dalyell, and the two engaged in the 
pursuit of the fying figures. 

Lolette and Mike were driven back into the rear 
garden. The boy, by no means at his wits’ end, 
solicitous tc save his own life, and taking advantage 
of the fact that they were momentarily hidden from 
their pursuers, reversed an empty aud broken ash- 
barrel, and slipped beneath it! 

Lolette, shreiking like a mad creature, flew from 
one side of the garden tothe other. Mike watched 
her from the crevices of his retreat in sympathy 
aud anguish, But how could he help her? He could 
not sacrifice his own life, and if he were to doso 
the sacrifice would not avail her! 

“The boy hos gone over!” said Dalyell, missing 
the lad, “Now for her, Dake! Be quick about 
itt” 

Mrs. Glossop, catching the idea, joined in the 
renewed effort now making to secure Lolette’s death 
or capture, 

The three, cool and murderous, against one, 
freuzied and enfeebled by fasting and indulgence in 
grief! It wasan unequal struggle, Mrs. Dalyell, 
continuing her wild screams, sped backwards and 
forwards like a lioness in a cage. 

She espied the opening in the wall! 

Maddeved and despairing, she flew toward it with 
renewed speed. 

She nearedit, Blinded by her terrors, she ran 
swiftly to the very brink, And then, with arms 
upthrown and #» awful shriek,she went over the 
abyss! s 

“ Dead !” said Mra. Glossop. ‘She's out of your 
way now, Mr. Brown!” 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


D1ana made no outcry as her husband fell heavily 
ander the parting blow of Dalyell. But as her 
enemy vanished in the darkness she sprang forward 
and knelt beside Sir Hugh and put her face down 
close to his own. 

He was stunned. It seemed to her that he was 


dead, 

She lifted his hands and felt his pulse, It was 
beating—faintly and irregularly. 

“He lives!” she thought, her heart leaping with 
joy. “I feared that he was dead!” 

She'ran across the lawn to one of the fountains. 
It was not playing, but its great marble basin was 
filled with water. Dipping in her handkerchief, 
she saturated it, and carried it dripping to the spot 
where she had left her husband lying. 

She found him there, but conscious, and sitting 
upright, with his hands clasped to his forehead, look. 
ing around him with a bewildered expression, 

At sight of her be struggled to his fect, 

“Let me bathe your forehead, Sir Hugh,” she ex- 
claimed, eagerly. “ Let me bind this tandxerchief 
upon your temple——” 

“Thank you,” suid Sir Hugh, coldly. “Iam my- 
self again. Is the—your visitor gone?” 

The girl’s head drooped. 

“* Yes,” she said. ‘* He is gone.” 


the young baronet, bitterly. ‘‘ He will not be back, 
I suppose? Then there is nothing to wait for here. 
Permit me to escort you to the house.” 

Side by side, and in a dead silence, they crossed 
the lawn, Diana turned her steps towards her rose- 
garden, and Sir Hugh attended her to the hedge, 

ing the rose-branches with his own hands, and 
lping her to clamber through. 

“The hour is very late,’ said her husband, his 
voice low and stern, his manner very quiet. “I 
should not have thought of soliciting an interview 
with you at this time of night but for the precedent 

ust furuished me. I must request a few minutes’ 
interview with you.” 

Diana bowed her head. 

“T will see you in my boudoir,” she answered. 
“ Bat I am very much shaken by what has happened. 
Can tae not defer the interview until morning ?” 

“Impossible, It is better for us both that 1 should 
say what I have to say at once. I will goin at the 
door, as I came out, and present myself at your 
boudoir.” 

He bowed and moved away into the gloom. 

Diana eutered her rooms, removed her wraps, and 
stood shivering before her glowing hearth, What 
was Sir Hugh about to say to her? Would he com- 
pel her to leave his house? Would he demand a 
divorce from her ? 

A hot pang shot through her heart. Sick with her 

own fears, and utterly miserable, she awaited his 
coming: 
His knock was presently heard upon her door. 
Diana opened it to him. He came in, haggard and 
pallid, his blue eyes stern and cold, his manuer quiet 
and courteous as always. But there wasa weariness 
in his movements which even his recent encounter 
with Dalyell could not explain. 

The lights were all burning. Diana stood in the 
full and metlow glow of the chandelier, pale and 
worn, and spiritless, the corners of her tender mouth 
drooping, her eyes downcast, ler lovely face sorrow- 
ful and despairing. 

But her busband’s stern eyes read no guilt in that 
pure countenance, no shame, and no defiance. He 
regarded her steadily for some momeuts and then 
silently placed a chair for her. 

She sat down, he also seated himself. 

** Diana,” he said, “ I come to you armed with the 
authority of a husband, I placed the honour of my 
name in your hands at our marriage, I have a right 
to demand that you preserve that name unsullied. I 
am here now, as your husband and guardian, to de- 
mani your confidence.” 


Diatia’s splendid eyes met his fully in a proud and . 


sorrowful gaze. 

“ sir Hugh,” she answered, * I have never sullied 
the name you gave me, I have preserved it as 
pure and honourable as when your own mother bore 
itl’? 

** Who was that man you met to-ni:ht ?” 

The girl flinched a little, but responded, bravely : 

“That I cannot tell you.” 

“ As your husband,” cried Sir Hugh, sternly, “I 
demand to know.” 

“And I,” she said, sorrowfully, “decline to tell 


ju. 

The baronet’s blond face grew harder and colder. 
He spoke agaiu with that quiet airof authority which 
seemed to compel Diaua’s obedieuce. 

‘+ Was your letter this morning from him ?”’ 

* Yes, it was from him.” 

“And did that letter appoint a 
night?” 

Diana nodded mute assent. She found it difficult 
to withstand this questioning, but mentally braced 
herself against his authority. 

“ Before I againask you this man’s name,” said Sir 
Hugh, “I deem it fair to tell you that 1 saw your 
meeting with him to-night. I hurried downstairs 
and out of doors, and lost sight of you. I hunted for 
you in the park, and came to the shrubbery iu time 
only to hear him tell you that you had not been 
missed from the house, It is also fair that I should 
tell you that upon the occasion of bis other visits I 
saw him also. The first time, as you are aware, I 
shot at him, thinking him a burglar. The second 
time, fancying I heard voices in this room, I came and 
knocked upon your door and asked if all was right 
with you. You answered yes. I went back to my 
room, put out my lights and watched from my win- 
dow, and ‘I saw that man leave your room; | heard 
your parting words, 1 knew that the man was your 
visitor, not a burglar. Now, Diana, who is this man 
whom you cannot receive in your husband’s house 
openly, in the light of day? Whois this man whom 
you receive secretly at midnight in your private 
tooms, which your own husband is not privileged to 
enter?” 

“I cannot tell you,” answered the girl, not raising 
her head. 


ting for to- 








~ Perhaps he thought he had killed me,” suggested 


“ Diana! Doyou know what this refusal implies ?” 





Sir Hugh’s tones were sharp with anguish. 

“T know,” answered Diana, and again her proud, 
sweet eyes met him in a steady, sorrowful look. 
“Sir Hugh, if I were to die now at your feet—and 
oh! I wish I might—lI could only say to you with my 
last breath what I say now: I have never sullied 
the name I bear! And I can never tell you the name 
of the man I met to-nigiit.” 

“ Diana, I command—I implore you.” 

“T cannot tell you. Believe what you will of me, 
Sir Hugh. I am powerless to defend myself. I can- 
not set myself right in your esteem. Circumstances 
are against me.” 

“Diana, my wife, I would believe your defence, 
in spite of all that my owa eyes have seeu. You 
have told me that you are not worthy of me. Has 
this man any claim upon you—any hold?” 

* Yes,” replied the girl. 

“There has occurred that between you two that 
has se you in his power?” 

“ es,” 

There was silence. The proud baronet averted his 
face. Her brief affirmations had stabbed him to the 
soul, He seemed to die a thousand deaths in those 
few moments. 

“And yet,” said Diana, steadily, “ I repeat that I 
have never sullied the nameI bear, Sir Hugh. [ 
have been weak and foolish, not wicked.” 

“T cannot understand it. If you would only ex- 
plain——” 

“T cannot explain. It is impossible.” 

“Why impossible? Do you fear me, Diana?” 

“Yes. Yet I am innocent as the little child on ite 
mother’s bosom!” cried Dixna, with sudden passion- 
ateness upraising her eyes. “I call Heaven to 
witness to that fact. Believe it, Sir Hugh ” 

“TI do believe it!’ he ejaculated, impetuously. 

* But if you knew all, everything,” contiuued the 
girl, “ you would spurn me from your house, I would 
be less in your sight than the lowest of your 
scullions!”’ 

“ Diana!” 

“Oh, it’s so!” and she laughed bitterly. “I sup. 
pose that you will seek a divorce? I shall interpose 
no objections. I would give all [ have, my life even, 
if you could be as you were two months ago, free and 
unfettered by marriage ties.’’ 

The baronet was perplexed, Her own mouth had 
condemned her as unworthy, his eyes had beheld her 
secret meetings with Dalyell, and yet, when he 
regarded her face and met her glances he felt that 
she was innocent as an angel, 

What was this mystery that enwrapped her? 

He appealed to her again to tell him. 

Aud again, with all the sigus of a passionate 
despair, sie refused to tell him. 

“ Diana, can no persuasion, no consideration for 
me, induce you to tell me the whole story ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing can induce me.” 

“And you know what I must thinkif you with- 
hold your coufidence? It will seem that your secret 
is too terrible for your husband’s ears,” said Sir 
Hugh, gravely. 

* It will seem what it is, then,” returned Diana, 
despairingly ; “I dare not tell you!” 

Again there was silence between them. 

The baronet was the first to speak. 

“I cannot free you from your marriage vows, 
Diana,” he said, sternly. ‘‘ You have chosen to set 
my authority at defiance, to cast aside my love as 
worthless ; you prefer another to the man you Lave 
married. You declare your own unworthiness. 
And yet I cannot seek a divorce from you. You 
are my wife, mine, ‘for better or for worse ;’ my 
wife, whom, in spite of everything, I love to mad- 
ness! Iishall not permit you to loosen the bond 
that holds us together.” 

The young wife drew a long, sobbing breath, full 
of exquisite joy and relief, 

He would not send her away! 
procure a divorce from her! 

“The life before us, ifit is to be like these past 

few weeks, will be intolerable,” continued tie baro- 
net, wearily. “ We might find relief and diversion 
from our thoughts intravel, But I think we have 
not spirits for that. We might go to Scotland, 
although it is late; or to Loudon, although it is 
early; but wherever we go we shall carry our un- 
rest with us,and the change will be of no benefit. 
You begin to shrink from my society. You look at 
times as though you feared me. How would you 
like to invite afew guests to the Hall? In enter- 
taining them you would see less of me, aud perhaps 
in society we might learn to wear masks as others 
do!” 
“T should like it of all things,’’ cried Diana, 
catching at the idea, “Visitors would do us both 
good, Sir Hugh. But I have no acquaintances, [ 
have no one to invite |” 

“I will make out a list of my own friends and 
acquaintances and submit it to you in the morning. 





He would not 
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There, that. ia. settled, We will hide our unbappi- 
ness under smiles and courtesies, and in time 
perhaps. our wounds may close over at the ont- 
side,” 

He spoke with a bitterness that cruelly hurt hie 
young wife. 

“There ig one thing more,” he remarked, ‘TI 
shail make no effort to probe your secret,. I shall 
not interfere in. any way with. you,, Diana, expept 
this. I demand a promise that you will not.see this 
mav again.” 

* I cannot.promise.” 

“Why not?” 

The pure, tender face met his gaze bravely,. then 
dropped again as.Diana answered: 

“1 have told you tiat.1 am in bis. power, 
compel me tomeet him as often.as he pleases,” 

Sir Hugh’s face flamed. 

“Then, by Heaven,” he ejaculated, “I, will meet 
him too. If there lives.on this, earth a:man who» 
has power to compel my wife's obediente, it ia my 
place to see lim! From this moment I constitute 
myself the guardian of your evening,rambles. Do 
not-fear that. | slall. intrude into your roomsser pre- 
sence. But [ shall watch for this midnight visitor 
of yours, and if we do meet ; 

His, look finished the sentence better’ than words 
could have done, 

Diava trembled, 

Sir Hugh commanded himself, arose, and took bis 
departure, bidding her. good tiv. 

‘The girl knelt by, her cuwir-a.d Buried! her face 
in. its. cushions. 

“They will meet,’ she thought, imterror., “T feel 
that they will meet! What, oh, Heawen, will come 
of that mesting?’’ 


(To be continued.) ' 


He can 











JANUS. 


On a dull November day, iu the,early, part off the 


inhim.. By, grem,, and. became . the. 
inh ee re household. ofthe two soli- 
tary ladies who-had befriended and reared him, and 
insanely jealous. if anyone else offered. to. serve ae 
but. himself. 

Mademoiselle. Beauchamp,.. though now was 
thirty,. was still.a pretty, tall, aud handsome brune 
\who was by no means soured. by her;long. ageene tb 
seciusion..Naturally;of a cheerful mind, books, masic, 
| gprdening,, walks. in. the adjoining forest,, and. her, 
ancther’s.society, had kept her heart. fresh. And. 
‘within. the.past.four montis ‘an event had happeaed 
‘thas fully occupied ber time and:attention. 

After a severe thundér-storm Janus had found a, 
gentleman lying at the foot of a.tree,; paralyzed and 
insensible from lightning-stroke, which. had. felled 


aud himself, but, not.his; borse; which stood quietly 
grazing close by. Mademoiselle and Jans, managed 
to carry him. to therchateau, where he.long lay insen- 
sible, but aiter a time recovered, conscivusness, 

more slowly, 8 strength, His convalescence: was: 
tedious. Mademoi was. his. chief nurse; nor 
could he have had a.more efficient.one.. But, though 
he had now recovered, he, seemed in no. hurry to, 


Mademoiselle had) seated. herself near: the door- 


1d. abont.the prime 


Of good; presenc: 
his gait, from hia. 


of life,, he.still. salted. slightly 
recent accident. 

“ You have. evidently had. a. long, walls, Monsieur 
Paschal,” was wademoiselle’s, first remark, 

“Yes,,1. feek much stronger to-day. And, thas. 
reminds. me, to. my sorrow, that. the time of my de- 
parture-is. nigh., [can never. be.suffitiently grateful 
to you and your mother for the great kiudnesa.shown. 
me, excepi——” 

“ Ob, that. was nothing more.than. a.duty,” inter 

Mademoiselle Beauchawp,. trying, te. curtail 
(hisabenike, 

“Tudeed, gratitude is but a poor expression of my, 

feelings. Lwould fain, bestow myself, my all, 





jpresent century, a curious; figure. was busily 
n-chopping wood near a lovely, dilapidated chateau 
ip the outskirts of the huge forest.of. Le Morvan, in 
the French province of Burgundy, and.many miles 
from avy, habitation. 

‘Lhe tigurein question might ata distance, have 
been mistaken-for a. clothed gorilla, or baboon. Bat 
im reality it was one of those. monstera which: have 
been met with only ouce or twice inthe. history of 
the human race. He was. a. humpbacked, bandy- 
legged dwarf, of strong, well-grown, muscular frame 
for his age, which was sixteen. But his chief pecu- 
liarity conssied in his having two heads, 

‘These sprang from one neck,, pluced.as usual be- 
tween the shoulders, The heads.were perfectly dis- 
tinct and compietein.every particular. But the two 
faces, of coarse, animal mould, and the low forehead 
and evideutly small braius, indicated, if not a weak, 
at least a Lrutish mind and fierce, passions, Though 
gentle and loving to those to whom he took a.fancy, 
he: was implacable to such as he. disliked, 

“Janus,” said a lady, who just then appeared in 
the doorway of the cottage, * put more. wood on the 
fire, please, It is geiting chilly, and 1 see Monsieur 
Paschal coming,” 

‘To which sufficiently polite request the dwarf, re 
plied by a scarcely audible grant, 

Tiere was a. mystery about. Mademoiselle Elise 
Beauchamp, as well as about the curious domestic, 
the only ove about the place te whom she spoke, 

She and her now aged. mother lad taken posses- 
sion of the long uninhabited. cottage during the 
worst days of the Reign of. Terrar, whem Robes. 
pierre was in tie height of his; power and. wan 


touly carrying) dismay and, death. into. many a 
Frenct family. No one knew whence they came, 
They kept. aloof from every.one; seldom visited the 
neigiibourivg town; and after a.time.came to be re- 


garded ag recluses, aud. were called. the *‘ Hermits,’’ 
‘They: were affable to those with whom they could not 


avoiit holding intercourse, and were evidently of 
gentle birth. ‘I'he neighbours would. gladly have: 
visited «nd paid them atiention, but for their studied 
Qusoeinbilicy. 

‘Lhe garden, and cottage, which until their advent 
had tue repucation of beiug haunted, improved 
greaily iv appeavance after they came, ‘The somewhat 
uneventiul current of their lives. was undisturbed, 
till.one morning, about six months after their arrival, 
when they found au infaut, evideutly abaudoned, 


lying on their door-siep. No clue to his parentage 
could be obtained, 


Maciemoimelle Beauchamp — christened. him 
* Janus,” after his principal characteristic. The 
natives of the peighbourhood named him Deaxtétes,” 
or “ ‘Two teacs.”” By the latter he was shunned,. for 
he was au vugainly infant, But perhaps, it was: his 


Oddity wiich made higanistress take such an interest 


® He—Elise,” he. continued, kueeling; before 
her,, “ may I offer yon my heart.and hand,, my love. 
and eternal devotion?” 

“ Spare me, Claude,” she. answered, with intense 
emotion, burying, her. face.iu her hands,, “I had 
‘hoped to forget.the past, and in seclusion had again. 
become almost as happy as. in the days of, my. child. 
hvnod. But your presence has, dispelled: my, dream, 
while. your confession has made me fuily, realize my, 
unfortunate position, 1 am already married,” 

‘6 Mademoiselle!” 

“J am called so, On coming here L assumed. my, 
‘maiden name. My husband is called Reubel,’’ 

‘+ What, Auguste Reubel 2” 

Yes,” 

“ Of Nantes?” 

“he same.” 

“The scoundrel!. Did you ever. hear him apeak 
of Paul Courbet, his cousiu?’’ 

* Viten.” 

“Tam he.” 

Then Claude Paschal is an assumed name, 

“Yes; my peculiar political views still keep me 
in bad odour at court. L wasexpatriated. But what 
of-your husband?” 

“T have lost sight of him for, years... We married 
when I was littie else than a child, Neither of us 
loved, and we soon found out.our mistake., Qur al- 
liance was. most unhap) He began to ill-use me. 
Those horrible days ote Reign of Terror, Icthiuk, 
turned his brain, Power and.drink made him, mad. 
At last L fled. from, hian,.came here, and have, hitherto 
evaded him.” 

Ere long mademoiselle aud Paschal parted for the 
night, with feeliugs.in which, happiness:was mixed 
with melaucholy, Both knew that. they were, not 
indifferent to each other. But there was: au insu. 
perable barrier aguinst their continued indulgenceia 
the passiou, for her husband was still alive. Next 
day, while Pasoval was.taking, his usual walk in. the 
forest, Jauus uuexpectedly ushered a, stranger into 
the chateau, wien. mademoiselle happened to. be 


ne, . 

“What! You here?” she said,, starting up in 
alarm, 

“ Yes, mademe; I lost your. track. But I kanww 


that. 1. wouid) find you in the. lons run. 
money,” he coutinued, savagely. 
I, shall. be off.” 

She buried her face in her hands and groaned, 

** No. usey whining,” said the ruffian.. “I muat 
have moeey, aud the sooner the better.”’ 

Ultimately he nad what he wanted and left, vow- 
ing never to trouble her again, His wife, however, 
kuew well how little dependence could be placed. on 
such promises, 

Paschal did uot return till late, long after all. had 
retired to bed, 


L want 
“Give it me, and 





the tree under which he had unwisely, taken. shelter: |, 


way, when Paschal arrived and tock. a-vacaut, chai’ || 
beside 


_ eee, 
the | Early next.morning the inmates of the a 
were re rowed by loud’ and’ peremptory Knocking, It 
fr marae gensdarmes come to arrest Pagolial 
murder 
Hie liad Beth A ty 
| ened dibes aheorten ae mi aabetind 
by R at *Reéubel* 
“ io Roatlel' was dead, and’ley 
ie pol of from a statr in’ life left’ brease 


in, 

‘life had Been extinct re eovesl hours: 
There wag no clue to the mystery; But snspitton 
‘rested stra on, Pasclial. “Aiud‘alttiongh lie was 
ailowed t&.go for the nigtit, the auttiorities déecitied 
jour a! € him. A: 

Alttiough Paschal" stoutty denfed‘his guilt, lie was 
at once marclied' off ‘to prison. _ Bhe donbit disaster 
\was a sad’ blow. to the B ially the 
dau ter. 

owever muclt of « rascal; Elite still had’ some 
\slight feeling on hearing” of here husland’s untim 
death. And, though she did not balieve in’ Pascti 
iguilt, the reflection cast’ on’ his’ r, aud’ the 
idunger of losing him througH erroneous citeunstan- 
‘tial evidence, and by an iguominibus death, alinost 
drove her crazy. 

An lioar later Janus stole into the cliatean. Not 
till then did Elise, by fitst n his dishevelled 
‘dress, and’ tlien cross-qgestioning’ hin, discover thint 
he liad’ beon absent’ all night. 

of’ blood’ on his Handé 


Then she deteeted spots 

‘and blouse; while her-quick eye, fimiltar with every 
mood of the curious’ berg sew that lie carriéd 
— secret.iu-his bosonm which He was struggling: to 
ide 


Prom his mistress, Janng: had: not—and° never 
dired'to have—any mrnts, Stie Hiad!compléte 
commaad over him; and lie ultinmaniy conitsse| the 
Bars 

Havitag overheard’ Pasctial’s’ ihtervisw witli lite 
mis! aud’ next day her altercation with her 
husband, lie: biad’ realize:l'the position of affairs ; aud 
witli a view to avenge her wrongs, and Benefit. botli 
her-and Paschal, whom he had also learnt to’ love, 
he resolved to murder Reabel; whom ke do ‘till 
he. obtained a favourable opportunity to stab liis half- 
inebriated victim. , 

Pésclial had reached! the only. a fow mifutes 
befire the farm labourers,,who found lim while try- 
ing, to ascer.aiu. ifeng liope remained of resuscitating 
iis murdered consi 

Elise found’ Herself th a dilemma, She wished to 
screen Janus. But. how could she do this, and 
save him who'was now dearer to her than life itself ? 
She had’ no alternative. Janus must be sacrifived: 
Justice must be done. She could not let him escape 
from punistiment. He must be, kept as the chief 
witness, for he alone could give such evidence as 
would save Paschal. 

On learning tliat his friend’ and his mistress’s 
had been arrested, aud was likely to suff'r, Janus, 
however, was eager to give’ himself up, Elise, ac- 
cordingly, accompanied’ him to the town where 
Paschal was incarcerated, Here.his story was told 
to tle authorities, who at once liberated Paschal, 
and put Janus in his place. Paschal, however, 
was ordéred to be present at the, forthcommg trial. 

The expected trial, however, never came off. The 
highest Tegal’ authorities ia tle land. raised’ the 
question whether in the event of murder committed 
by one-half of a double-buman bving, the other could 
be held responsible for its deeds; and ‘could be fairly 
aud a leant punished. 

ouly one of Janus’s brains planned and pre- 
adhd ‘the murder, could the other be deemed 

guilty ? 

Fortunately for Janus, the question was decided in 
the negative. He was accordingly spared. But as 
he had given unquestionable evidence of homicidal 
tendencies, it was deemed best to coufine.him.for life 
in a prison for criininal lavatics, 

The Beauchamps soon after quitted the chatean 
in which they liad lived so long, and, went to. Paris. 
A few months, later, Elise aud Courbet, whom she 
had nursed and learnt to love under the name of 
Paschal, were united. By iuterest, the interdict 
against his living in Fraace was removed ; and he 
subsequently rose to a high positien under the 
Empire. WwW. 
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SHAKESPEARR A® AN’ ACTOR:— We, have: little 
doubt that Shakespeare was. au exoelient: actor, but 
too quiet; simple, and’ natural im his acting to please 
the public taste, which demanded loudness, bo 
action, declamation, and exaygeration, The same 
characteristics still existon the Kuglishstage, and we 
suppose they have. alwaye existed. Lartridge’s 
opinion of Garrick and bis, acting represeuts the 
popular feeliug of to-day, He: was too natural—too 





“simple, natural, and affeoting”’—anybody mighi 
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act “Hamlet” like him. Give me the king for my 


Fin the orcliard: Those trees are dead. Yes—f 


money, says, Pavtridge,or;.be.who could strat. and | iknow they were ripe, because ours wer n'\, aud I 
doclai passion to.rags., Hamlet’s: ‘| was looking at them, and he came to tne wall, 
amt elon of |: Miss Drake,” allow me to offer you 


the players shows what, Rhenetaerns a 
good anting was. It-was.to.hold the mirrorup to- 
nature—pot-to, rantand sirut and scream like the 


town-crier, to split the ears of the, Tee 9 | a 


But the public. taste:was indifferent. 


—! Yes; he did. "tho prettiest manners, he. 


Well, well, well. Yes; I knew the Dominic 


very well: And you are: dusting the books, sin’t 
I used to borrow books out of the library | yet. 
what they did:not.see.in, life—just, as, tlie chamber. | be. —— my ‘specs, I’d show you some I’ve 


may’s Womah’s Daty is one. And 


maids. and middle-clesses of. to-day. like marae of ‘there's poems. What was the one ho marked ? I'd 


life, and ghastly adventures, and sensation 
insideate, and munders,, We are. sorry to say that 
even among, ed a preference in |. 


show if I had specs. W. 
knew the Dominie.” ” 
England for exaggerated.action, in. tragedy, and in, Bey. oe yupety, Bobet seven persd ny 

is bot. hung im black silhouette: the profile of any gentle. 


well—yes, I 


turned into farce, and. grimace, tragedy, gee tier, jman who happened: to: have a Homan nose, and 


and what.iaecalled, eloquence, whieh means, » 


| 


se, 
wore tliecoat-collar of our grandfathers glazed, and 


intonation. and. pronunciation, such 99, no, } framed i mahogany with a gilt rim. 


being inchis senses would. use, in daily, life... ‘There |) 
are exceptions.to this, but itis charac 
lish: acting. We- are, sometimes. afraid, 


in eo oe 


She: walked toward 


this and looked -athittoliowtly 


* she said. ‘Yes 


tragic actor will burst.a. blood.veasel.in hig, violence,’ Dominie. It's perfect. I didn’t know* Hei a4 
and'weare pretty sure the comic. actor will deacend.to | likeness cut. No, I didn’t know it. W 


jmace and*earicature. to get», laugh, from the pit } 
ond to eplitithe eara.of. the groundlings.. 





BETSY. DRAKE. 


“ Wun, we bought Nineacres we Bought; th® | 
ona with +5 ~ . i 
“ What was Nineacres?’” you say. 
Well, Nineacres. was joss so mutt lind, with a |; 
honse attached—not a farm-honse, not’ » 
exactly. After a while we fotind out ttint’ it’ had |’ 
been a parsonage, and that the clergyman whosliad’ 
lived there had died’ at the age’ of ey yo | 
Having had’ charge' of tle same cliureliy y 
ears. 
" The church was gone now; @ railway Tem across || 
its former site. Eisewh i 
new and prim ¢ 
And now thie: house and’ its belongings; ite nine: || 





Dro arouse’ P .-§ 


lection of odd‘oldi furniture, had become-curs. 


acres of field'and meadow aud orotiard; amdi itecol- || “ What a dear; good! girl! axed!” said’ 
| Nobody listenings inthere® No!’ UM tell y 
were: ze 


The country people about: fowud: fault with the |'then; only don't, mentiom itt, 
ee because it was too shady. WeJlovedtit better:|’ were onan Woay, wa, 
‘or that. ‘Dhe:long: cloek in: the corner, and, the|| and he got all-farnibled’ Here;. 


tall, straight+backed chairs, and the. bigh desk 


book-case were as-delightiul as. they were qneer. in| young folks are! Hienever:: . didn’ t-either: 
Here we would come every summer,,|It was his place tormalte» 
leaving town behind us, forgetting Mrs. Granayfor | woman ever ought to take a step toward auman,. 
all those: months between June and, Oetober,.and,| Let him follow hier: Lhat’s:his duty. Was, we, 
to-oun sonls’ content. Most.of: all, we.|'fell out. 


our eyes. 


rusticating p 
liked the little oatagon bow-windowed library. 


We were in this. library: sorting out the books.one | over the likeness as I go along. Ldoalt wantiith tor 
morning when.there.was. a little,sonnd atthe door,,|/be town talk; no. Good-bye. Come ir and'seaimes | 
and looking about we saw, standing with a hand on |/The next house but two in Pennrun’s Lane” 
either door-post,,&tall.woman. She wors a black age: tore Miss: Betsy, Drake, with. dead}, 

Dr. He -dusty: old: profile in. her 


alpaca dress,, cut sparsely, and a little checked 


shawi,.and she appeared to, be inspecting, the room | forgetful; doubtless; at the» moment how mang; of:|;. 
rather, than its, occupants, though three of us sat | the tongues that had wagged over the dead lave.of,| , 
long age lay silent under the white tombstones of 


on, the floor covered with dust, and as utterly re- 
gardlesa of grace and dignity as, members of one’), 


family who expect no outside ob:ervation can see | long 


at times. 


She also wore a hood, which turned'from sift to afterwards I sat beside her’ in* lier’ own room’ wp- 
} stairs—the room whose window looked: towards the 


side; and ftom its depth camea voice, which said: 


“Well, good mornirg. You are the new folks, | parsonage—and she told. me’ more ‘of; 
ain't you? Dusting up? Well, it needs it—yes, it'| simply’ story im little; broken bitsy Tit was: his 
needs it. He never had’ anybody to dustfor him— | hair in the brooch. She had beem to the: village 
no. Nobody to put things tidy, and he was absent~ | fortane-teller beforeshe«aw him; and: sheshad told 
minded. Yes—most’ men be, unless: they*ve: got | her that she would» not be married-—a dark womam 
gome one to put ’em in mind of things, and’ he} would come-betweom thems. Shei was a durkywoman, 
Betsy | Prudence Rest; batiitiwas allenvy, all: falsehood 

‘| she believed. now. 
|people: hated, her for being chosen by him, ‘There 

‘Two of the: group incontinently vanished. I, left | was, not; much good, in. Pradence, Rest, She went 
to do the honours, stood up-and-offered @ chair. | away, and strange stories. came from. the town 
Miss Betsy Drake took: it:at once ;andihavingedone |'about.ber.. But then he.should, have, said it wasia 
80 removed her hood, after which I saw the faceofi| f 


hadn't—no. T knew the Dominie I'm 
Drake. Yes; EF knew him~yes. Well; good 


morning.” 


an old lady much. prettier than: itis usnal: fora 


woman to beafter she has passedcher girlhood Shei| with, age—India. muslin... She, was to. have. been, 


was blue-eyed and faded, it is true.) hen‘ hair! was | married in thas. 
I shall, never forget), that, low cciled. bedroom,,|| 


gray too, but oddly, enough she; had plenty ofit,and |, 


it grew low on her foreliead‘and had.a dainty, wave:| with. its bright. flowered, paper. 


handed it 'o hers, Fag OY 


Something in her face, in.the way she pntfier 
head unconsciously omionepaide, im the faint, pink 
flush that stole upp to hem cheek as she. apoke; 
prompted me at ¢ an actofi senerosity 
which would have, 

















Then she canghtiumpylinmil, 


we 
dtax;.liowefoolish 
/tweanit. mines No: 


“Thank .you, dear. Flt put 


2 


graveyard. The town talk’ she dreaded was. 


"since-over. 
By that gift I’ won Betsy Drake's heart. Often 


the saute! 
The: Dominie.wae a catch; 


alsehood, and,not.have been so,proid. 
Again. she. took. from, her. trunk, a dress; yellow: 


| withered and 














Tue, sampler iu |} 


and curl, ‘ Hither she still had her own teeth.or the 
Village dentist, wasian,artist. A.little net;cap, with 


&.bow. of ribbon. im it.sat, high op,on,her h 


she wore at her throat,a.liitie. brooch with hair in, 

The remains of a very. pretty, woman, and.not,a, 
Vulgar one either, was Miss betsy Drake,. When.l, 
thonght of the exceeding pluinness of the majority 
of the elderly matrons, in, the locality I marvelled 
that she should have,;remuained Miss. Betsy to. the: |! 


end:of the chapter, 


Then, conscious of too Jong a stare, T did what I 
could to remedy my il-wanners, and told her that 


“it was a pleasant day,” 


She shook her head, 


“The summer seems slow to me,” she said. 


used to be warmer in this mui , | think. 


cross-stitch on. the wall, with Adam.and Eve-and a 
serpent and an.apple-tree, the handiwork of Betsy. 
‘Drake, aged ten, Nor the finer composition, on 
‘white satin; in coloured’ silks, done by the same 
scholar, some years after. A° mourniny piece, she 
jcalled it.. A Black veiled female, weeping tears, the 
size of an egg; into an urn, on which tie nawe‘and’ 
age of some deceased’ Drake were eiuvrvidered. 
Intricate quilts covered the bed, knitivd curtains 
|were at the witidow.. Pincashions and hougewives 
|—Heaven knows what—showed how tue lonely 
spinster’s life had spent itseif: Mow imany memories 
\wete- stitehed into those bits of rreedie work’ If 
they could have spoken, all ths poete: perhaps, 
might have been damb to listen ; tor: when we tiny 
|How we change, and how our love: uies out; and oar 





the Domiuie first came here tiie cherries were Tipe 


| we are thi ; must we not believe that a love and 
*® romance that could cling lichen-like to the heart 
that-had.beat.for eighty years, must huve been very 
strong? Thongh one saw was that a faded 
Cheek grew pink over a dusty black profile, all out 
of drawing; andi that the name of Pradence Rest 
could make: the meek o]d eyes flash angrily even 


Poor Betsy Drake: Who-would have thought you 
the heroine: of a love. tale, as you, in your blacir 
alpaca, droye your needle: in and’ out, prond of its 
old-fashioned’ “long: point” movement, faded and 
withered as were? No one! Yet, like the 

nda® rene; there was:sweetness about 
“you yet 


At last, one day, Miss Drake: fell ill: A cold—a 
pain in the side—not much. She seemed to like to be 
In bed and talk about it—telling how she caught it, 
and what messes she. had taken ; but she did not 
get well as soomas she expected. The doctor stopped 
oftenmat the gate, and he shook his head and said 
‘* About the sane” when asked about her. 

Then my: reading from the. old book of poems 
that she had found long ago in the library—the 
poems Dr, Horner used to read to her when they 
were —seemed, as:Betsy Drake said, “ to rest 
her most oft anything.” 

And; indeed, there: was stil] a sort of odd likeness 
to her facesin the pretty, simpering portrait front- 
ispiecethat she told me in » whisper Henry said 
was so like: hers 
. Bat;, though it rested her; I used to go home 
rather sadly sometimes. ftom that bedside, for I 


5 the ner like: and I knew that in 
2-it. would? to. believe that the 


"| fedieds woman andiliee dba line; story: hadsnot met 


mein a dream. 
i‘ And so I sat 


atthe:lookkeasmdbsk.one night, and 
P'\‘tiened over the yellaw*létter prper;. and: the-boxes 


of red’ wafers, and the of long quills, and 

‘read a fragment of a sermomuptimore brilliant than 

sermons are, and, layingritjaside,. found under 

thaw Walf-finished letter—a iettem written on blue 

‘papery. with a soft quill, that wasedited! back forty 
‘began-thus : 





: ‘Lem-years agoe we féi]’ onté with 


; Bimray 
quars | each ottier, and: since-thea, Lier Trey’. roma one 


‘word; bai yowknow nest liow false; tifertongne was 
that beliedime; andiyou: havenot married-any other 
mean, andl am) five, andi thirty Betsy, and I am 
\wieen,and kuow Iishould not have been so proud, 
‘endino. fheeshasevernbaen sweet to-me save yours, 
wor ever willj,my dears, @ad:if, forgiving ali, you 
can?’ 


* Yes; ttiatt was all, no more. I searched in 
Vai. No more, not another word. Forty years 
ago the pen stopped there—forty years, so it bore 
-date-—and: the:mystery- of. the. why and wherefore 
‘the of tiie-dead- alone could-solve: 
Bat the cloek. struck nine as-I finished 
reading it;.1 took it to Miss Betsy there and then. 
**T have come to wateh.with her,” I said, by way 
of excuse, and the tited farmer's wife thanked mo. 
Then we were alone, and in tne silence of the 
country night time L.read the forty-year-old letter 
ta 


her., 

“He never finistied it,” shesaid: “‘No. I'know 
just how he wrote it. Often, sitting alone‘at' night; 
La@’say“ L will’ make up,’ 1 began two or three 
jletters, but I tore thei all’ to bits’ next’ merning. 
| We couldn’t help ourselves: But’ what’ fools we 
| were!” . 
| ‘Then, with a little, quivering sigh, she*said: 
|’ “ But le began it, he beyanit !” 
| ‘Then, holding-the letter against her breast; oli? 
| Miss Betsy’ Drane: went quietiy’ to sleep; quietiy as 
‘a. chila: But when the dawn broke I teokthe littly 
‘black’ profile from its frame and: folded it: in’ the 
lunfinished letter, and laid them together, under-the 
lfolded hands, upon the heart whose unfinished 
tale was, after all, no doubt better and sweeter: than 
| many #completed lovestozy. M. i. De 
| | 
| .A Lona, Twami—Prisoners seem, to be put in the 
| Wreshain) Gawh, just.to give them an: opportunity, of 
|getting. ont again by, their own. devices, and. without 
linvoking. the aid, of, law or justice, judge or, jury, 
|‘Dhree men: hawing, ati various, tines, eseape.i, by the 
walle; these, were livightened; but the fourth man, 
when his turn came, sevrned to bedeterred thus,.se 
‘he quietly opeved the door of his celland, marched out 
bythe pringipaleuteauee, The local authorities think 
that,true geuius * will always-fiud its, way, out,” and 
feeb quite proud to, think. that at last)something like 
ability bas: shown itself, io theirneigh bourhood—even 
though; so, far, it, has only appeared among) the 
prisowers.. idut being so.near, a little may io time be 
caught. by, tee guapdians, And thew Well: 








hearts are weaned away from: old romuuces before! 


welll wait. til tucu. 
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LEONTINE, 


CHAPTER I. 

ALBERT IvVERACK was the best friend I had in 
the world. Indeed, he was friend and benefactor 
combined. He was a millionaire, [ a poor lawyer. 
We had been chums at college, and the friendship 
there commenced knew no abatement in after years, 
He was all alone in the world, and regarded me in 
the light of a dearly-beloved brother. The death of 
his father—which occurred shortly after he left 
college—had placed him in possession of a most 
ample fortune, But he did not acquire habits of dis- 
sipation, as mavy young men so circumstanced are 
apt to do, He enjoyed life, however, to the full 
extent of his means. He was liberal, but not pro- 
digal. 

We were very much alike in many respects—? bout 
the same age—twenty-five—there was not an inch 
difference in our height, and our hair and eyes were 
the same colour. We had often been taken for 
brothers, and yet the resemblance between us was 
not so strong that any one could mistake him for me 
—no one ever did. He was lively, volatile, gay; 1 
was quiet and reserved, and subject to depression of 
spirits—those moods which are called * blues.” 

He had remained single, but I was married. I had 
married at twenty-one, married for love Eleavor 
Mead, « girl | had known from infancy. I had 
verified the old adage, married in haste to repent at 
leisure. I had burdened myself with a wife and 
family—we had one child, a little girl, two years 
and a half old—at the very outset of an arduous 
career in which so few rise to eminence, ‘The future 
rose blankly before me, and though Kleanor was all 
that a wife should be, and our child grew daily in 
infantile grace, I could not drive the thought from 
my mind that they were drags upon my exertions, 
and that I could have fought the battle of hfe with 








much greater chances of a victory had I not been 
burdened, crippled as it were, in pr. viding for their 
support, This was all. wrong, criminal, I know, but 
I wish you to understand the state of mind in which 
I entered upon the singular train of circumstances 1 
feel called upon to narrate. 

Albert Iverack was passionately fond of .all out- 
door sports. T'o fish, to swim, io sail and to ride 
were his especial delights, and he was expert in them 
all. He bad a cozy little cottage perched upon the 
rocks, overlooking beach, on the coast, some 
twenty miles from Dover, and there, with his boats 
aud horses, he passed the: summer months. 

He had often iuvited me to join him, but the 
drudgery of my existence tied me to my office, and 
I was obliged to refuse. One summer, however, 
when the heat in town grew most oppressive and 
the despondency of which I have spoken weighed 
like an incubus upon my spirits, with the desperate 
resolution of trying to fly from myself and forget my 
brooding cares, I packed up a carpet-big, kissed the 
baby, and bade Eleanor good-bye for a week, 

I had written to Albert that I was coming, and I 
found him awaiting me at the station with a splendid 
turn-out, Fast horses were a great weakness of his, 
aud the pair he had harnessed to his light carriage 
were certainly the handsomest animals I ever be- 
held. Ho eulogized them all the way to his cottage. 
He had purchased them only a few days before, and 
he fairly went into ecstacies over their speed and 
mettle. 

“ But I'll show you what they can do to-morrow,” 
he cried, ‘* There’s a level bit of road a few miles 
from here, and we'll try it,” 

When we reached the cottage Albert ordered 
luncheon at once. I could but notice that he was 
uuusually lively and gay, even for him, He cheered 
me in spite of myself. I remarked upon bis flow of 
spirits. His eyes twinkled mysteriously, 

“lve got something to tell you, my boy,” he ex- 





claimed, gleefully, “bit not here. It isa romanti® 
story rd must have romantic surroundings; with 
gold and pup in the sky and liquid sapphire all 
around us, I'll unbosom myself.” 

I expressed my willingness to’ accompany him 
when he was ready. 

“You mustn’t go in that fig,” he continued; “ we 
may have a breeze spring “ ere long,‘and the spray 
would rnin your clothes, Salt water plays the very 
deuce with broadcloth. Come up to my room and I'll 
show yon how I dress, That puts me in mind ofa 
good joke. I was down on ‘the beach’ the other day 
in my boating rig, and two ladies came tripping 
daintily over the yellow sand.’ They paused and 
observed me curiously. ‘ Look at'that poor fisher- 
man,’ says one. * He's tolerably good looking,’ says 
the other. ‘ Oh, yes, for a fisherman ;’ and they passed 
ou. Complimentary that toa man who has been the 
lion ‘of many a ball-room «nd tlie admiration of all 
mothers with’ marriageable daughters! Ab, fine 
feathers make fine birds, indeed.” 

The end of this ‘speech found us in his chamber, 
which was littered with odds and ends of everything 
almost appertaining ‘to's sportsman’s life, and he 
pulled over a pile of clothes in the corner and handed 
me a checked shirt, a pair of coarse woullen trousers, 
@ pea-jacket, and an old straw hat with a broad 
brim 


* Transform yourself into a jolly jack-tar, while I 
do likewise,” he cried. “I go in for comfort, and I 
don’t care a straw for appearances.” . 

“Ah! youcan afford to disregard appearances,” I 
answered, and I sighed involuntarily. 

He paused in the act of dressiug and looked at me 
curiously. 

~* What do you mean by that ?” 

“Oh, nothing,’ I replied, carelessly ; “only that 
you are one of those fortunate individuals who can 
set the world’s opinion at defiance.” 

“ Of course I can, and I do,” he returned. ‘“ That’s 
the greatest comfort in being rich, The worship of 
the golden calf is still extensively pursued,” 

I finished dressing and made no remark to this. 
I did not wish to burden him with my discontent. 
Already I had drawn upon his means far beyond the 
possibility of repayment. I knew he regarded his 
loans tome as gifts,and never intended to exact 
payment; and, much as I loved him, it was galling 
to my pride to be, as it were, a pensioner upon his 
bounty, , 

I followed him down to the beach; we got into 
the boat and pushed off. I sat in the stern and he 
took both oars, ‘He was an excellent rower, and the 
boat was soon glancing over the water like » bird 
upon the wing. As he rowed he faced me 
and called my attention to the loveliness of the 
scene. 

It had its effect even upon = morbid disposition. 
The sun, a globe of fire, was dipping its disc in the 
water, The surface of the ocean was as sinooth as 
@ mirror, and reflected the gorgeous tints of the sun- 
set sky, Shoreward was the yellow beach, the rocky 
headlands, against which the waves fretted with a 
never-ceasing murmur, the hotels, the cottages, the 
boat-houses, and the Kentish hills beyond, Such 
& prospect was enough to soothe the must per- 
turbed spirit. It had a salutary influence upon 


mine. 

Albert rested his oars and let the boat float with 
the tide, 

li for it,” he said. “Steve, my boy, I’min 
love!’ 

“Im love!” I answered, dreamily, more absorbed 
in contemplating the scene around me than in listen- 
ing to him. 

“Yes; but that isn’t the strangest part of it. I 
am in love with a woman I never saw.” 

The singularity of this remark roused my atten- 
tion. 

‘*How can that be possible?” I asked. ‘ What 
induced you to love her ?” 

“ Her picture. See!’’ 

He took @ letter from his pocket, and drew from it 
a photograph, which he handed to me. 

** What do you think of that?’’ he asked. 

“ Beautiful!’ I exclaimed, involuntarily. 

“That is the identical expression 1 made use of 
when I first set my eyes upon it. I think it the 
loveliest female face I ever saw, and it gave me a 
peculiar sensation about the heart which I have not 
got over a The artist may have set her in a good 
position, a good light, and understood how to 
make a good ppen ; it may flatter ber a little—but 
then, hang it! it can’t be all art, there’s a good deal 
of nature there. Look at the expression of those 
eyes. She looks like an angel saying her prayers! 
‘There’s goodness there as well as beauty.” 

The picture deserved this eulogium, glowing as it 
was, and as I gazed upon it a peculiar thrill in my 
breast seemed to answer to the look of the sad, 
spiritual eyes. 
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“‘ Who is she?” I asked, strangely interested. 

“Her name is Leontine Hope,” he answered, 
“very pretty—Leontine—isn’t it?’ And his tone 
lingered pleasantly upon the name. “She is, it 
appears, @ relative of mine,” 

was surprised at this. 

“Why, I thonght you had not any relatives 
living 2?” I cried. 

“So I thought, myself,” he replied ; * but it seems 
I was mistaken. This girl is the daughter of some 
cousin of my father, a relationship he had probably 
forgotten, for I never heard him mention it, Indeed, 
he has often — to me of being the sole member 
of his family living, and impressed upon my mind 
the necessity of marriage. ‘It isa good old name,’ 
he would say, ‘and must not be suffered to die out.’ 
Leontine seems, however, to have been informed of 
this relationship. She writes to me that she is an 
orphan, alone in the world, and obliged to earn her 
own living; that she has received a good education, 
and is anxious to become a teacher; that the small 
town in which she has passed all her days as yet 
affords no scope for her ambition ; and if I would be 
kind enougk to use my influence and ample means 
to procure her a situation, she should not only feel 
the deepest gratitude, but would repay any expense 
I may be put to, as soon as she bad established her- 
eelf in her new tion ; and to give me an idea of 
what she wae like (possibly with a small touch of 
femivine vanity), she enclosed her poovogmapt. A 
delicate appeal, delicately worded. I set her down 
at once as an energetic young lady who would be 
sure to improve & good opportunity if.it were offered 
to her.’ 

“ And so, with your usual liberality, you resolved 
to assist her ?” I remarked. 

“Exactly. The photograph did my business—I 
fell inlove with it at the first glance,” 

“I do not wonder at that,” I answered, and I 
banded him back the card-picture. 

He pressed his lips to it slily, placed it carefully 
back in the envelope. and returned it to his pocket. 


and then returned. As we stepped ashore I chanced 
to place my hand in my pocket, and found a letter 
there, I drew it forth, It was Leontine’s letter, 

“See here, Albert,” I said, ‘“ we have got on the 
wrong coats. Here is Leontine’s letter.” 

* Nevor mind,” he answered, “ put it back; you 
can give it me after the ride—you will take the best 
care of it, 1 know. The picture is not of much value, 
as the original will soon be here.”’ 

T laughed, and returned the letter to my pocket. 
We found the horses and carriage ready for us, 
drawn up before the door, The horses were high- 
spirited, and were champing at their bits, and pawing 
3 impatiently, Albert’s blood fired at the 


t. 

“Samp in!” he cried. 

“In these clothes?” I asked. “Had we not 
better change ?” 

“Oh, what’s the use?” he replied, carelessly. 
** We may as well take a brush as we are. We don’t 
es anything to anybody around here, and can afford 

e.”” 

I jumped in without more ado, and he quickly fol- 
lowed and grasped the reins. 

“Let go,” he shouted to the ostler, and the spirited 
animals dashed along the road. I had uo apprehen- 
sions, as I knew Albert to be an excellent driver. 
The horses soon calmed down after a mile or so, and 
spanked along the road splendidly. 7 

“Have you got your watch with you?” asked 
Albert, suddenly, 

I had left my watch at the jeweller’s to be repaired 
befere leaving home, and I told him so, He drew 
forth his handsome gold repeater and handed it to 
me, 
= Take mine,” he said ; “I want you to time their 


I placed the watch in my vest-pocket, and fastened 
the chainin my button-hole. . 

“Now, then,” continued Albert, “make ready. 
Here’s a level mile to the railway.” 

“But should a train come?” I suggested, appre- 


“You area man of taste, Steve; and your ap- | hensivel 


proval of my choice assures me of its fitness.” 

“ Your choice ?” 

“ Precisely, for I have made up my mind to marry 
Leontine Hope—that is, of course, if Ican win her.” 

“There is not much danger that she will refuse 
you. 

“ Ah, you say that because you know how rich I 
am. Well, granted; money goes a at way with 
most women, but let us hope, for the credit of the 
sex, that there are some whose hearts cannot be 
bought by gold, I havea fancy that Leontine is one 
of these. Hers is a young, fresh heart, unvitiated, 
I should imagine, by the fashionable follies of our 
modern belles, of which I am so heartily sick and 
tired. Only think of having such a heart to make 
your own impressions on—a creature that you can 
mould into your ideas of what a woman should be.’”’ 

I could but smile at his earnestness. 

“Very romantic; but rather a hazardous experi- 
ment,” I suggested, 

“But worth the trial, is it not—you will admit 
that ?” 

* Oh, yes.”” 

“And that trial I am resolved to make. I have 
answered Leontine’s letter; I have invited her to 
visit me at the cottage ; have assured her that I will 
forward her views to the full extent of my power, 
and that I shall only be too happy to make the ac- 
quaintance of the only relative 1 have upon the face 
of the earth. I expect her here either to-morrow or 
the day after, and if she meet the expectations I 
have formed of her, it will be her fault if she is not 
Mrs, Albert Iverack before the summer is over.” 

“Then she will be the wife of the best fellow in 
the world!” I cried, with honest warmth, 

“Ab, Steve, you are prejudiced!” he returned. 
“ And now, after all this sentiment, take a weed asa 
sedative,” 

He handed me hic cigar-case. We lit our cigars 
and smoked # few minutes iu silence. 

The sun had gone down, night had drawn its 
sable enrtains around us, and the stars shone above 
us, looking like angel’s eyes. 

He took up his oars again, and began to pull to- 
wards the shore. The action unloosened his tongue, 
and Leontine was still the theme. It was ove he 
would not soon tire of, I need not recall his words. 
He discussed his plans for the future with a fervid 
imagination, and revelled in the anticipation of his 
expected happiness. 

Leontine was the last word upon his lips at night, 
and it was the first inthe morning. After breaking 
our fast we went for another row upon the bay, while 
the horses were being prepared for the trial of their 
speed. We wore the old clothes again, as he said 
we might take a swim from the boat. 

He rowed the boat around the jutting point on 
which his cottage was situated, and we took a bath, 





vely. 

“Oh! I don’t intend to cross it,” he replied; 
“there is a road to the right this side of the line, 
and I shall turn into that. Are you ready?” 

“Yes,” I returned, glanced at the watob, and re- 
turned it tomy pocket. ‘* Let them go.” 

He put the horses to their full speed, and they 
seemed to fly over the ground, The wind, a gentle 
breeze, whistled by our ears like the voice of a hurri- 
cane. The next moment a screeching, fiendish yell 
arose on the air, mingled with the roar and rattle of 
a coming train. I shouted to Albert, and his eyes 
answered me, He was aware of thedanger. I saw 
the cords start out on the backs of his hands as he 
grasped the reins with an iron grip. His teeth were 
firmly set, and great beads of perspiration stood upon 
his forehead. Great Heaven! T aenerchenhed it thea 
—the horses were running away, and he could not 
ecntrol them. 

We dashed upon the line right in front of the loco- 
motive. I closed my eyes with a shudder, aud 
breathed an earnest prayer for mercy. ‘I'here was a 
shrill yell of the steam-whistle, a splintering crash ; 
I felt myself borne bodily away, and thea sense de- 

me. 


When consciousness returned to me I was lying 
upon a goft bed, anda gentle zephyr fanned my brow, 
which felt hot and feverish. I opened my eyes lan- 
guidly, and saw a figure bending over me, looking so 
ethereal in her white dress, with her pale face, her 
dark, sad eyes, and glossy brown hair, that I thought 
at first one of Heaven’s angels was ministering to my 
sufferings. But a second glance told me who she 
was, and involuntarily my lips murmured the name 
of Leontine! 

“At last—thank Heaven—at last!” she cried, 
gratefully, ‘Oh, Albert!” and she bowed her head 
upon, the counterpane, knelt by my bedside, and 
wept unrestrainedly. 

My brain was dizzy, and I had but @ confused idea 
of the accident that had brought me there. But one 
thing filled me with amazement. She had called me 
“ Albert.” What should that mean? Had she 
mistaken me for him, and was he hurt more than I 
was? But how could she possibly mistake me for 
him? The old housekeeper and the other servants 
ought to have prevented such an error, 

I raised my right hand to touch the bowed head, 
and found it bandaged—it felt lame and sore, 

She raised her head at my movement, and saw the 
inquiring look in my eyes. 

“You have lost the thumb and forefinger of your 
right hand,’’ she said, plaintively, “But I will be 
your amanuensis. . I have nursed you through it all. 
I have heard your ravings about my picture’’—she 
checked herself suddenly, and blushed rosily—“ but 





never mind that now. Iarrived here the very day 


they brought you home, so bruised and mangled, and 
I assumed a relation’s right to watch over you— 
which no one has disputed, however ; for, I must 
say, your servants are devotedly attached to you, 
and that is a sign of a good master, Al—Mr. 
Iverack,” 

There was no mistaking her; she thought I was 
her relative, Albers Iverack, and this mistake filled 
me with wonder. I could not understand it at all. 

“You had a narrow escape,” she continued; but 
your only injuries are on your hand and face.” 

“ My face?” I gasped, 

** You will scarcely recognize yourself.” 

She took a hand-mirror lon the bureau and held 
it before me. 

Great Heavens! whata sight was there! My face 
was hideously scarred and seamed, beyond all trace 
of my former self, almost beyond the semblance of 
humanity. 

“It’s a great pity,” observed Leontine, ingenuously, 
noticing my look of dismay ; ‘‘as they say you were 
such a good-looking man. It wasa dreaiful acci- 
dent! Your poor friend, Stephen Heydman——”’ 

' “Yes, yes, what of him?” I interrupted, convul- 
sively. 

** He was killed outright—literally cut to pieces. 
John telegraphed to Mrs, Heydman, and she took 
her husband’s remains, which have been buried. 
Jolin said they never could have told who he was, 
he was so fearfully mangled; but you were easily 
recognized, in spite of your Gatgeret face, by your 
watch and my letter, which you had in your pocket.’” 

Slowly my brain took in this astonishing revela- 
tion. Albert [verack was dead—had been , buried in 
my name—and I was there in his place. I had taken 
up the life that he had lost. 





CHAPTER I!I. 

“Ture, there, you must not talk any longer,” 
said Leontine, with gentle admonition, “ or the doctor 
will scold me when he comes, Here, drink this and 
try to compose yourself to sleep.” 

She gave me a cooling draught and glided from 
the room. But sleep was utterly out of the question. 
My brain was busy with perplexing thoughts, How 
long could this mistake continue, and was it right 
for me to continue it ? 

It was evident that I had raved about Leontine 
in my delirium, for Albert’s words and her picture 
had made a strong impression upon my mind, 
knew at the time I had wished myself in his place 
and fancied, with a strange thrill, the happiness she 
might bring him, Possibly in my delirium I had 
disclosed his plans concerning her, adopting them as 
my own, 

A guilty passion for this girl, so lovely, so in- 
genuous, had taken possession of me, and as I lay 
there, weak and passive, a strong temptation assailed 
me, and I was tog much enfeebled to resist it. I 
knew it was wrong, but I suffered myself to drift 
along in the current of events into which a singular 
chance had thrown me, 

Eleanor, my wife, had placed in the earth, as she 
supposed, all that remained of her husband, It was 
Stephen Heydman who had lost his life and Albert 
Iverack who survived. Who could rectify this mis- 
take? who could prove my identity, with my 
scarred face, unless I chose myself to reveal the 
truth ? 

Albert Iverack had not one relative alive, except 
this girl—this friendless orphan—who firmly be- 
lieved me to be him. Why should I not carry out 
his scheme concerning her—marry her and take 
possession of his wealth? 

My situation was a desperate one. My beuefactor 
was dead, aud amoug his effects would be found notes 
of hand signed by me, which it was utterly beyond 
my power to pay. On the one hand a life of ease and 
luxary and Leontine—how my Leart thrilied at the 
thought |—awaited mo; on the other. a life of grind- 
ing poverty, misery aud want to myself, Eleanor and 
her child, Besides, as Albert Iverack I could en- 
rich Eleanor and place her beyond the reach of future 
want, She might marry again, find another more 
deserving of her love and faith than I had been. 

That last thought decided me; my life was lost. 
Henceforth I was to be Albert Iverack. I closed my 
eyes and went to sleep. 

On the morrow Mr. Larnard, the lawyer who had 
charge of Albert’s property, called to see me. I had 
often met him, and he knew my features well. This 
was to be the test of the deceit I meditated. If he 
failed to recognize me, I had nothing to fear from 
any one else. I trembled when he came in, took a 
spat by my bedside, and fixed his clear gray eyes 
upon my face. 

“ Good Heavens!’ he exclaimed, with much sym- 
pathy, “what a change! My dear Albert, [ never 
should have known you again. Why, your face is 





twisted out of all shape What a dreadful affair! 
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But Heydman, they tell me, was crushed. It’s a sad 
affsir for bis widow and child—he left’ them: without’ 
a pound almost’ in the world. TI’ hear’ she Had’ to 
borrow’money to pay his ftmeral expenses:”’ 

It was evident that’ lie also was déceived: TI 
breatlied more easily: 

“* Mr. Larnard,” I said, “I must provide for- ler.” 

“ Ol’ course—very natural that: you should wish to 
do'so,” be responded, ‘“ He was a great favourite of 
yours. How much’ stall we make it, and im what’ 
shape?” 

ol wish to present’ ber witha thousand’ pounds,” 
I answered, “‘and I would like tovliave you invest it 
for her in such a’ manner~ that tlie iiterest. would 
support’ ber.”” 

He looked astonished at this. 

“ A’ thousand pounds is'w large samof’ money,” le 
suggested, in rather s remoustrating. way. 

T' know it,” I'replied’; “Wut them lconsider that 
I was, indirectly, the means of Stephen Heydinan’s 
death,” 

** Undoubtedly; but’ them his life’ was: scarcely 
wortti'a thonsand ‘pounds. [I don’t think’any ofthe 
insurance offices: would’ have: taken him for that 
aniount,” answered the cautious lawyer. 

‘Having deprived Mrs. Heydman of. her nataral 
protector, 1 consider it my duty to provide for her,” 
I responded; in a» tone that admitted of no farther 
argument, “Oblige me by making out the papers 
necessary’ for such’ a transaction, aud T will sigu 
them ; that is to’ say; I will do the best I’ can with 


my left hand, for I’ shell never use a pen again with | 


the rigtit:” 
I’ held’ up’ my; Vandaged hand: Tliat mutilation 


was a safeguard; my bandwriting could’ never 


betray me. The lawyer’ made no farther objéction, 


and after some more conversation, entirely devoted] 


to business details, took hie-departure. 

I recovered rapidly now, aad. was soon able to 
rise aud move about my chamber. My, hand was 
nearly healed, but my face was still fearfully dis- 
figured. It appeared’ tat while Albert had been 
thrown directl) under tte wheels of the engine | 
had been caught in the reins and’ drayged’a long dis. 
tatice over thie stony road, where I' liad’ been’ found 
bruised, bleeding, and senseless, lying upon my: face. 
Leontine wasany constant’ companion, and’ each suc’ 
ceeding day increased thie favourable impression‘ 
had formed of her from the first, 

As'l' grew betterand strong enough to walk. into 
the grounds, and‘sit'upon.tlie rocks on tlie brow-of 
the cliff and watcli the distant* sails.upon the ocean, 
andthe white surf Veating-at my feet,,she would sit 
beside me; but*her frank mauner,.which had been so. 
charming; changed, aud’she grew shy and*reserved. 

One afternoon; when strength and Wealth were 
nearly restored to me, as we sat upon the rocks to- 
getlier enjoying the sea breeze and the lovely pros- 
peot’ before us, | o¥served ‘that Leentiiie: was thought- 
tul’and'welaucholy. 
in her mind, and’ I’ resolved to décidé our destinies 
then and there: 

“What are you thinking about; Leontine?” I 
asked, for 1 had learned to call lier by that familiar 
title. 

Her colour ‘rose, and she cast down her eyes pens 
sively. 

*Well—I' was thinking—what is, to become of 
me?” she responded, diffidently, 

‘Are you uot satisfied as you are?” Tinquired. 
“You know your own proposition to be my, ama- 
nuensis. You hiave been as good asa. private secre- 
tary to me, for 1 have been. obliged’ to get you to 
write all my letters, Indeed, what should 1 have 
done without you ?”” 

I held up my mained hand. 

“But this kindof life, however pleasant it may, be, 


cannot last for ever,’”’ she answered, reservedly.. 


“You know what expectations, I had whem 1 came 
hitlier.” 

“Yes,” Treplied ; “but you do not know the project 
I formed concerning you the moment: I saw your 
picture,” 

She glanced’ shyly up in my face; read. the ex- 
pression in my eyes,flused crimson, and cast her 
glance again to earth. 

** What project?” she faltered. 

How wondrously beautiful, she looked; crouching, 


down in that graceful attitude, with.the sunlight. 


glinting on ber bair—and what\ a depth. of. passion 
swayed my soul as I'gazed upon her. I felt that. to 
obtain. her love, to call tliis fair and. gentle being 
mine,,I would risk all punishment here.or hereafter, 
And that risk appeared to. me to be very, slight. 
Earth could not punish me, and) Heaven, I thought, 
would not. We blind our eyesto. consequences when. 
urged by sinfal impulses. 

“I was much pleased with your letter,” Lanswered; 
“and the, picture you enclosed, and 1 said to. myselfy, 
if she only confirm,the good opinion I have. formed. 
of‘her, on. a:personal acquaintance, I will——’’ 


Thad an idea what was passing | 


“Well?” she.cried, breathlessly. 

“Twill asx Her'td become my wife!” 

Oh, Altert!’’'slie exclaimed, and ‘Varied’ her face 
in her-lands. Through tlie white fixgers I, savethe 
tears slowly, trickling, ‘ é 

“Then Lwas itt the fill 'ffasti of manly and 
strength,’’'I continued, “ and’my face could.lay some 
claim to comeliness. Now’I am but the wreck of*my 
former self, and’my face i-as hideous as the Veiled 
Prophet’s in Moore’s;poem-—frightfil to look 4) 
Yet; maimed and’ matilatad as I'am, my. great love 
prompts me to make a venture for your heart—to ask,’ 
youif you could’ love me, if'you. will’ bless: my life 
with the sunshine.of your presence for evermore ?” 

Ste removed’ her hands add’ gazed at me ear- 
nestly with her tear-wet eyes,, from which beamed 
the very soul.of honesty and truth. 

“‘Albert,” she replied, “I was not unprepared for 
this declaration. I have been expecting, dreading it 
every day,”” 

““Dreading it? whiy, so fF” ; 

‘Because it places me in a cruel’ dilémma*; for 
while my heart urges. me to accept my reason 
prourpte me to refise,” i 

1 smiled tenderly, upon Her, convinced by, these 
words that she would’ yield to my wishes. 

“*Th'allove affairs,” I returned, “ we listen to, 
the ‘heart, and not to reason..”” 

“That is very troe,’” she answered; “ but lam 
unlike most girls.” 

' “¥on are indeed,’ I interrupted: 

“T bave been called odd from iufancy—perhaps 
you’thiink‘me so ?’’’she continued; glaucing archly, in 
my face. 

“T thinkyou are an angel; if’ ever one walked tie. 
‘earth!’ | responded, fervently. 

She bloshed again, and looked'shyly pleased. 

“ Well, Lam much obliged to you for your good 
opinion;” she returned. “ Bat your. better jnds ; 
to which I appeal, shall decide this matter between 
us, I am‘a poor and'simplé girl, brought up in. ob- 
seurity, and ignorant of the great world. and, its 
ways; you area rich gentleman, familiar withthe 
usages of the society in which you have lived. New, 
ask you, lionestly and'traly, if yon think it right 
‘and’ proper~ iér a gentleman iu your ppsition to, 
jmarry a girl in: miwe—you having, all,, 1 bavingo- 
thing ?"”" 
te M y dear Leontine,” I answered; charmed. by her 
simaylic ty, “in this world of’ ours, men, berthey rich. 
{OF puory generally marry, to please themselves, with- 
out uuelt regard to the opition of tueir veighbours. 
'Sociery’ tias' ro claims upon me. Disfigured.as I am, 
‘my world will be within. my. own.domestic. circle, 
‘wuriiet the quiets tranquil’ joys of home. Comld_yon. 
content yourself’ with such a life?” 

' ‘OW; cheerfully!’* she cried. 

“*And*you will be my wife?””’ 
| “Well—yesl” 

“Aud you'will love me?” 

“Oli, ‘caw safely promise-that—for I do. now with 
all my, heart!” 

_ You will naturally imagine that IL would; hesitate 
upon the’brink of this gulf of perdition into. whieb.i, 
was about to spring; but the strong, passion: whieh: 
Leoutine’s beauty; and grave. bad iustilled.inte my 
being silenced the voice of conscience and urged: me: 
ou. But then what had I in reality to fear? Was 
I not acknowledged as Albert Iverack? And in a 
quiet grave) ard there was.a tombstone, “3 d’ 
the mewory, of Stephen Heydman;. Aged.25)”’ 

We had a quiet wedding when the.jeaves begamto 
fall in October,.in Mie village. church, aud them 
Leontive and I went.to the louse: whie badsbeen: 
prepared for.our reception, aad. which: had belonged:| 
to Albert., And: when the. old' servants: weleou 
their master home,on.every sideLheardthe familiar, 
oft-repeated exclamation ; 

** How changed he is!” 

Frieuds called upon us—frieads of. Albert's whom 
1 had never. seen.before, I, made: seme stranger} 
;mistakes,, but.they, were: attributed: to. my accidents. 
;Au old lady told Leontine, in confidemes;.that: my 
brain was affected, 





,Why,, be did. not: remember me; and: b. knew? him: 
before be was born,’’ 

Leontine laughed at this, but. trembled; Riotniu: 
the treasureof her love, 1 teared some accident might 
expose.the cheat aud rob me of her: Ilresolived: to: 
,travel, to leave these famili hile my‘ seeret. 
)was, intact, and. thus effectually prevent discovery. 
Eleanor had, called upon: me to-thank mei for 'theogiit: 
| Which. had: placed-.ber. beyond the reacts ofi want, . but 





trust. myself.in:her presence, Ldid novthink«] could 
decwive.the eyes’ of the-woman who had oncedoved 
me —might-sull cherish. my: y- 

1 I, placed. my; affaire, iw order. signing ath papers 
.“ Albert. Ivexeck.’’ with) my, left. hand, and them 





“Pour fellow !’’ she said, “ his memoryristabb gone. .|) 


I ieigued illness and would not:seevaer:. Ldaredmet:|! 





, Leomtine.and.myself set.forth upom our: tours I in. 





tended:that it should be a long one, We would 
\visit allplaces of note. on tle. tinent. Beneath 
thie sunny skies of! Italy, either in Naples or Flo, 
rence, T intended eventually to establish a,liome,.and 
never return to my own land), 

But I kept this design locked ia my own breast— 
I did not even confide it,to Leoutine. 

My will was her law—to minister to, my: wishee 
was the sole delight.of her life, 


We were sitting together uppa the promenade 
deck, enjoying tbe baie dfeamy ait of suft Sep- 
tember, liaving. ‘some distance on our way, 
across the channel; when.enddenly the slirill cry 
“Fire!” resounded' through the vessel, aud. in am 
instant it’ became tlie seene of” thie aff 
and'dismay,. ad 

The passengers rasied alout in the most frantie 
manner—women soreamed and fainted—fear. seewed 
to have déprived thiem,all of reason, Many. jumped 
overboard, sinkifig,to watery graves. The pavic was 
universal, and‘all’ordor and discipline, were.lust., 

Pin! Neyer Ret wasting se, shore;, but the flames 
g “so fast.upon us t new we should perish 
if’we remained’on Voard before we reached, it, Al- 
ready the smoke was suffocating, aud we, could. feel 
the hot breath of the, spproaching, flamvs.. 

Leontine clung:to,me with 4. wild terror in her 
dark eyés. Aud I, with my, maimed band, good 
swimmer as, I’ was, could [save-ber? Yet I re- 
solved ‘to make the effort. 

I breathed assuribg word’ of safety in her ears, 
tHough my Heart failed me as I spoxe them, threw 
over a.number of stools into the sea, aud. then bade. 
her jump with me, , 

The flames scorched. my hair as, we clambered 
over the railing: Hand-inshand wa leaped into the 
water, 

‘The coneussion separated’ua;,and.when, I. rose to 
the. surface I could. uot. distinguish Leontiue;, the 
water was so full of straygling men and women and; 
piecee of charred timber. 

l‘clutched a stool and, sustained. mysell,, looking; 

y for her. 
esently a woman’s form. floated: directly under. 
the huge’ paddlé-wheel, and I saw the. white. face of 
Leontine for one moment—the. next i was, crashed 
beneath the water. 

OH! thé.azgouy [suffered im that. bridf, moment ! 
Words fail me lere—it is but opening old wounds, 
to make them bleed afresh.to recount tue, horrors of 
thacféarfultime. I was saved—I.who. had; nothing, 
left:to live for—who, had‘lostall—was rescued bya. 
boat from the shore. 

T lingered there until poor Leontinels. body, was: 
recovered; and‘ when I'knelé above: the, eartu. that. 
covered’ lier. I’ félt, Heaven’s, Land had. struek. me,, 
aud’ T could, but acknowledge: that. the; blow was. 


just. 

Tien I fféd'to foreign lands,never. to, know, reat 
orcomfort more. A restiess wanderer,,I fly from 
scene to sceue, returving, ever aud, ano to wateb 
from adistauce my deserted wife. aud. chili,. My 
sin Has raised a barrier between us, whieh )1 can. 


never remove, I am dead.to them.. Eleaser isstill 
a widow—uno second choice has filled my piace. 

My child, row growing into womanhood,, strews 
flowers upon a tomb-which. bears her father's. name, 
whilst he, standing beneath the shadow of the, wil- 
lows, watclies and weeps, but dares: not approach 
her, dares not clasp. her:to: bis: heart.. 

The riclies | sinned for. are mine, basi all thas 
makes lifé enjoyable is lost to.me for ar remant 

~Le. An 





A New Usz. ron Smawunpsi—Another attempt 
on the part of ladies: to be: self-helpers’ demands‘ a 
brief.recerd,. A Mis James-has conceived the idea 
of converting; seaweeds: imto, the semblance: of 
graceful.flowers: by, certain aids:from-coloara,.and 
by, an ingenious, of uatural, forma, Sea- 
weeds, dried, have long been favourites iu‘albums; 
and few who.spend an autumn month at. marine 
localities neglect opportunities. to, gather.and, pre- 
serve them; but to. wear.them, in. hateor. caps, or 
as hair ornaments,,is, we believe, a novelty—at. 
rome until now, we have never.seen an.effort.oi the: 

ind.. 

SALTING Tus’STREETS.—For some years. bygone 
it‘has become a practice with certain London.trades- 
men—butchers ure great offenders.in. this way-—to. 
strew salfon any snow ’or ice, tliat. may; have accu- 
‘mulated on the pavement opposite: their premises. 
The‘application melts the deposit at once, but the 
‘mixture thus formed is not only sloppy and adheres 
tothe boot; but‘is* also’ mach~ eolder than fresh- 
melted’stow; the temperature being reduced many 
degrees below the fteezing-point of water. The effect. 
‘of'ttis on’ the ill-shod’ poor, and‘ the thinly shod 
female pedestrians; will be easily understood. Last’ 
‘year the omnibus people applied thie process’ over & 
/considerabie:surface ofthe: streets, but, public at- 
‘tention having beea called te the’ fact, opposition 
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ee 
was offered ~_ woes -aatipery + by the local authorities 
and terevil' was within bounds. This . 
sncing dine by thieforélock, the Gbseral. Onnebus 
Company has been appealing to the Varions miétro- 
politan vestries and local boards for permission to 
thaw the carriage ways through which its vehicles 
ss, in the coming winter, px means of salt; and 
its agents meet - onjoeae taeb _ 
slo ice-water is dangero pe 
poy may pass across eres ee by‘ pro» 
mising to use as much only nesessaryrto: 
break up the frozen crust, 





FAQGQ@TIAy 
Se aaa 
“ Dip you ever sees doomstepor a cormethlk 
asked one boy of another. ‘“ Yes; and did you see 
that maid-serve-aunt P—well, I have seen a feather 
dust-her, and my aunt eat-her.”” 
PISCATORIAL PIETY. 
REVEREND, StTiGGiNs :—“‘ Are you ,awaré,,.you 
hardened) sinner; that) this is the/Sabbliath Das 27 
HakDENKD SINNER :—“ Perbaps that’s the reason 
why the fish won't bite. Ain’t caught a blessed one 
these three hours,”"—Fun; 
‘THINK-about marriage as! we please, there-is: no” 
leasauter sight than a newly wedded couple walking: 
“a from churokh on. the first S , With ‘the 
bride’s-motlivr, in the rear thoughtfully, adjusting the 
bustle and back bews)ol-the-happy daughter, . 
Mapame X, has charming featurés; charming arms, + 
charming’ ands, but’ she lhae-monstrous féeet, “Just 
recovering ftom s long illness, shesaid, recently, to 
one ofi her friendas ‘1 am still very feeble, but/1 
begin to be -able’to putt one: foot lefore the» other,” 
“And tbat is not saying, little,” murmared the” 


excelléut friend. ’ 
ONLY /TOO TRUB. 
““ Wanteda home for'a boy, lwlhfseast:”’ Sorunsan 
advertisement, wh:ch must have been put in by some 
one in a great hurry, consideriig the: number of boys’ 


Homes that are. wanted for,those, who.- are. whoeleroast.. 


—outcast—for the matter of that out andvouteasti,| | 


Oharity, whieh proverbially begins at hrome ouglit to 
ve preference to representatives of! C8; 


t'perliaps their claims are negatived* by, the: fact... 
‘There- 


thas’ they: are,. though, of! Lome; homelesas. : ‘ 

forey,charitv, not fluding them: readye to: handy: onl x 

+ ney passes them: over for’ foreign’ ctaitrante— 
up, ' 


JOY AND SORROW, 


Onr lives consist of ups and downey 
One-momrent Fortune fondly pets us;, 
Tlie next (0 wonian-like !) she ftowns;., 
Or turns aside and quite forgets us. 
The sky at times seems dull and drear, 
And trifles (so to speak)ennoyeus—- 
But let the glowing sun ar— 
And then: we're joyous - 


You've seen thie little “toy’concert’”’ 

That faittifilly fortells the weather ?— 
‘T.wo-fignres-on a pivot tarny, 

Aud never leave their bouse together:, 
’'Tis-so in life; whew one's relied’ 

Ot Fortune for a brilliant morrow, 
Lo! storms arise—Joy, goes inside, 

And ont.comessSorrow!! 


Ah, well!’ it'e doubtless:for the-best; 

If now and‘then our teatdrops triokit;. 
Tt doesn’t do to be distrest— 

For Fate, alas! is-always fickle, 
The world’s a sort of. country fair, 

With many scenes of *' rongh-and-tamble;” 
But still.of. pleasures ‘we’ ve our share —~ 

So: Bt g bbe—Fhuan 


“(THE BARLY BIRD GATCHRS. THE: WORM.” 

Srauserine Youne Ruwetcraw (who; after: lias 
tening; with:rapt attention; to: the symptoms: of’ lis 
first patient, strikes a hand-bell and summons’ Hi 
faitiiful attendant) : “* O—er—Roberts!”’ 

Roperrs:: “ Yes,.sir.”’ 

Puysio1an: “ When Mr, Gladstone corres tate 
him ‘into tlie breakfast room and’ ask’ hiuttd ber ao, 
kind as to wait a little while,” 

(Do Patient),; ** Now,, madam !’’—Puaceh,. 

VERY WEL&. DEVILLED.. 

Mr. Bull, having been very properly reproved by 
his wife for using bad language in connection wit 
Turkey; bae bound ‘himself wo! anrything- worse 
of that repudiative’ power’ thar ** Da» * Ture 
key” til. Christmas,, After. which. he. myst. use 
stronger jarguage.—Punch. 

Suez was languishing upon a. sefay, watehing’ him 

ase her svi 





in a low, 






you will ever be a great man.” “ Why so, love ?” 

, wheeling a chair ranad on one of its legs 
sud gracefully stroldingy it with the dister. “Be 
Cause great men always have such lazy; good-for= 


nothing. wives,” 
AUTUMN’ LEAVES. 


OpgraTor (commencing attack); “ Hair’s falling 
offi very fists sir!” a 

Pariewo (carelessly): “Yes.” 

Omramon : “| camrees—’* 

PATIENT? (gaily) “ Generally does tHis titae 0’ 
year. Fresh crop in the spring, y’ know!! (Snores.) 
(Operator sighs and raisea ai@gei)}—-Punch. 

A WEEK AFTER MARRIAGE. 


Mreiihagy (gman y): “Bat, I sell you, ‘egnity 


low: law, 


+ Mrs. Law (oriagely Miss Equity calmily: “0b, 
e.” 


that was-go re-marriage—butnow®l am 
(See Judicature Act, 1873, sec. 25, 11).—Punch. 
“'T18) MEgT!( |" MBATYY’’ ; 
DISTINGUISHED FOxDIGNER :—'* It is pe gpad wot 
you to say, Midster Shmitt, I do not find your 
Koglish bif zo moehe better zan owrea in Fran 
ibut it ia chip—veri chip; for int 26) villages vero: 
now stay, | do buy of a man wiz a barrow zum naice 
leetil pieces on a beet of stick for von penny.” 
(Smith hasquite # turn.)—Panch: 





DHE. BARN-LARD, GAITIOS,. 
Aa ‘ ’ 
. oo 
A preand sheep together slept: 
‘ - [othe'same farmyard: arid with tifese’ 
A. gallant cock lis, vigils kopt— 
bo, with his fellowe, dwelt in, peace, 


“i plentant sor of life:is:this,’” 
e'porker seid—“ Say, Madati'Sheep'!" 
Th not the highestoarthly’ blige: 
‘For me, I think the perfect leisure, 
Ani laxery im which we live 
Wortli more thaw all the active pleasure 
That.men or:gods-have, powertogivel” 


The woolly dame hasnaughtte sayr. 
Too meek to answer, though she tries, 
While listening. in acivil way, 
To look.(iu-vain), extremely, wise! 


But chanticleer; who:chanced to: hear 
These sage ‘reflections, coeked' itis eye, 

Gave a slirill crow his throat t& cleat;, 
And thus to piggie. made xrephya; 


| “ A sleepyrlife, Icmamst,confess; 
Were very little tomy tastes 

To live—like you—in‘ idleness, 

| Of time is, sure, a foolish. waste, 


“To rule the roost; and-stent.sbout, 
That's happiness; in my: belieif; 

A little sleep is well; no. donbt,, 
But, for one’s deslth,, it shouldebe -brief, 


“Tn fact ’'vetried ityand Defindi 

One's slumbers shiould‘be'always light ; 
Sleep surely stupefies: the mind; 

While watching: makes it-clear. and bright.” 


While thus tliey argue, ,loud'and long; 
The patient.sheep has. listened. well ;, 

But whichisright.aud whielvis wrong: 
Is something more than she telli 


She littl dreams the wranglorsdtaw> 
(Like other critics,.great and, small): 
Bach from himsellithe nastow law 


By which he-seeke-togovera alll) §)Bi. 





G EMS. 





AvcrTions more forcibly ttian wordé’;: they 


|are:the test. 


| biddee from our wow 

THe“ wortd ’” never’ harurs: a* tg rete 
‘as he keeps. it out of his, Heart, Temptation 
never dangerous until it has an inside accdmplice,, 
Sim: within: betrays the heart. to: tiie, omtside:assail- 


aut: 

Inv’ selectiiy.a Dnsiiress be governed to: some ex*’ 
tent by your natural tastes and’ abilities; but! db, 
not neglect any opportunity thas, affords aivantages 
waite makes requirenrents that are) positively re~ 

ive: 





. pped 
patting things in order. Finally, she, sai 
sweet tone of vihes, «George, daria 


g, T don’t believe 


ag really, succeeds.whieh. is not: based. on 














‘Iilarge as that, The number of* adult: able-bodied 


chardeter;. Like fguit upoma tree, they, |) - , 
show the nature of man ; while motives likeisapyase:| tlie: Marquis, of Lorne’s publishers They allowed 





reality ; sham, ina large sense, is never successful ; 

ja.thelife.of the individual, as in the more compre- 

hensive lifs, of the State, pretensiba is nothing aud 
wer-is everytitiag. 

No trait of character is more valuable than the 
possession of good temper. Home can never be made 
happy without it. It is like flowers springing up in 
ourpath wayy reviWing anélicheering us. Kind words 
andilboksiage the gutwand! demonstration ; patience 
andi firbearamce mre the aeutinels within. 

ip you everthadw a .gaed man or a pure woman 
utterly ruined by outside attacks upon their reputa- 
tion? Wenever did. The abuse of a good man is 
commonly the head winds that fan the fires of his 
furmace,,and gives him the,greatest heaiway.. 

0} true|mait was/evemput down and kept down 
rhe hewag true to Gonscienfe and to Heaven, 

n clisractér is destroyedsituis never murder—it 
is suicide. y 






































































HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


y Viran Sadsaqees<Chopfat becom iand Jean veal in 
equal quantities, with a handfal‘of sage, and a little 
salt and pepper. It should be chopped and beaten 
-well together, rolled:and:fried: 


Aw Excgiient Puppina.—One half-pound suet 
shred fine ; one half-pound’grated ‘brea i-crumbs ; one 
quarter-pound loaf sugar,-the-yolke of four egys, and 
the whites of two, well beaten; two tablespoon fuls 
of' orange marmalade or gliced citron, if erredy. 
To. be put‘into a buttered?’ mould atd~ boiled’ for two 
hours, Td be served: with wihe poured over it, or’ 
sauce 


e one 

Ham Toast.—Ohop some Ham. (which: has been 
previously dressed) very amall; and to-a large table- 
spoonfal of it add.an’ egg well” beatea-up, a small bit: 
of butter,and« little.cream. Mixaltogether.over a 
fire-till quite hot.. Have:vready some neatly cut. pieces 
of. breddj about the' size of a crown‘piece, vutia little 
thicker; fried‘in goodbutter ; ead the. mixture on 
thege, and serve them on a in. 

To Kxrr: Fazrsn. Burrem: ror Wistar. Usa— 
Wash, beat; aud-salt the butter in the usual way,, 
taking care that'it*isentirely: free: from buttermilk: 
Tis done, put aside.any quantity: of butter’ aot: re+ 
quired for use ingo acommon glazed.pan,in 
l#yérsan inch-and! @-half thiek, and. on. each» lepert 
put a thin layer of fine salt, press it down tightly, 
place «cloth on the top until the jar is full, which, 
nay be in afew weeks; ase leyer may be aided /eastr 
butter-making day until the jar is full; then place a 
liry cloth on the top, and’ tie it down with thiok 
peperor bladderuntil waited: = ‘The paw or jarmost 
jnsedfor this*purpose-has’s cover; is* brown outside 
land yellow insid 


STATISDLOS. 
Tite Paursr ROw“.—The annual’ return: of’ paws 
‘perism. in Eogland on, New. Year's Day shows: tliat’ 
ithe-numbervof persons im receipt: of relief from: thes 
rateson the‘1st of January; 1675; was 817.822, being: 
less by 14,548, or 17’ per’ cent:, thad on the corre 
sponding day in the precedihg year. ‘Tie, indoor 
paupers.do, net. vary, much. ia, number; they, were 
'166,;795-0n the let-of January; 1872; 164,171 ati ther 
like date im: 1878, 162}279 im 1874; 155;659' in 1875 
‘But the number of outdoor paupers’ is lessenihg:,. 
they. were 662,167. on the Lst-of January, 1875, which, 
lis 17.924 less than at the corresponding:daterin: 18745. 
74.084 lesat thaw it 1878) awd 162,080: less: than in 
'1872. Tie paupers‘ou New* Year's Diy, 1375; were 
\1, in, 28,,0r 3°6 per: cent.,.on the population according 
ito the-epaeusofi 1871.;, but- ae, the popalation. hae 
jinoreaged»sinee-then, the real ratio wag. not quite: so’ 








jpaupers (three-fourths’of: them being women)’ was 
111,209 ox thetshol January, 1875; this was 885! 
| more: thar teicorrespending date‘in 187 4,,bnt less 
by 12/488 thner im TB¥By wud: by’ 86; tam im 1872, 





MISCEiLLAN EO OS.. 
Tus, London. papers are greatly’grambllig with 





| 


jis poem to be:sent to-tae new im Aameriess 
isomething like three weeks before they let us haveit 
lia London, Thus’ tie New York press’ was‘able to 
\give us the firet intimation: what the poem. was like. 

Tre JupicarunsiAon—By degrees, as-the:judges 
| usethe-novel: powers: confited: to:them, the: Aut will 
|do mttolt to prevent artifitial and'urtecessary dela yay. 
\and, suitors. will be able:to go to. law with a fair hope 
lof getting axjndge to hear what. they. have to say, 
| Dike staffoftjadges will alse be practically largely 
litierdased under the new ; aud'in a direction 
| where such an inorease was large! y-weeded. 
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Novices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Fiossr Mar.—We do not think x p commepontenen: of 
ome year, Or eveu longer, allow a lady to ask 
gentleman for his likeness. 

Ianonamus.—The impropriety{consists in the forward- 
oess of showing such marked attention towards a young 
man with whom you are so little acquainted. 

Supscxiper.—You may send the presents by post or 
deliver them in person, The former way is rrequently 
adopted if the donor is inclined to be diflident or wishes 
to surprise the recipient, 

Mopest Erriz.—You should not permit yourself to 
tall in love with a man before you are quite sure he loves 

‘ou, We cannot indicateany better way to ascertain his 
+ ic than that which you have adopted—judge by his 
one As to making a man love you there is no re- 
cipe for that. 

A Friewp,—After having escorted a lady home from a 
party, if the hour was late, we think the gentleman 
should wait until some member of the house answered 
the bell, or at least until some sound was heard from 
within, ‘to be sure the ring was heard, The ladies are 
timid, and would suffer much from fright if left standing 
outside alone at night. 

Caste pe Visirx.—Is it wrong for a lady to give a 
gentleman her picture if he begs very hard for it? It 
would be better to defer your marriage for at least a 
year. When a lady discards a suitor ¥. me be better 
for her to return his picture, especially if he wishes her 
todo so, A lady should be very cena ey giving her 
picture to a geutieman, 

Sropious Erra.—l, Read standard works of fiction, the 
pcets’ history. 2. Bring and fetch are so nearly synono- 
mous that they may be used in most instances in the 
same sense. Crabbe makes the distinction that bring is 
an action performed atthe option of the agent; fetch is 
mostly done at the command of another—“ A servant 
br ngs the parcel his master has sent him to fetch.” 

Katiz Dear.—You are very indiscreet in accepting in- 
vitutions to walk outin the evening with a man whom by 
your Own confession you notonly dislike but distrust. 
By declining such inyitations in the futuze you will be 
relieved of his attentions and your sense of maidenly 
propriety will not be shocked by familiarities which 
= accorded only to an accepted lover or hus- 


AnisTOcRaTiC.—Mr, Oarlyle, in virtue of some strong 
positive convictions, a great reaction against conven- 
tionalism and a happy coincidence with the tone of cer- 
tain sections of the Enylish-speaking race, acquired a 

popularity out of all proportion io his real value as.a 
writer, and in language, composition anc sentiment 
there are few guides less safe for tne yourg. He has 
written much strong sense and an immense amount of 
strong nonsense. He owns no rules of composition. 

InvareraTe SmokeR. — Tobacco . harvested in the 
Northern States in September. Its ripeness is indicated 
usually by greenish-yellow spots on the leaves. The 
stalk is cut uear the ground and the plant allowed to lig 





LITTLE DARLING, 
Come and meet me, little darling, 
When the sun goes down to rest, 
When it spreads in grace and grandeur 
Rainbow colours in the West, 
And we'll wander, little darling, 
In the path we've walked before, 
*Mong the roses and the lilies, 
To the trysting-place of yore. 


Come and meet me, little darling, 
At the closivg of the day, 
When the songsters of the wild woods 
Sing their happy evening lay. 
I will love you, little darling, 
And no sorrow shall come near, 
And together we will linger 
Til the twinkling stars appear, 


Come and meet me, little darling, 
At the golden sunset hour, 
In the lane down by the cottage, 
alt ust beyond the poate bower. 
And topemeere little darling, 
be happy there aw hile, 
ana witli kisses for you, darling, 
You will gladly, gently smile, F. W. G. 


Ben Bour,—The figure#”or letters occurring at inter 
vals and in order at the foot of pages of books are what 
are technically called “ signatures,” and are used on the 
first page of each printed sheet and intended as a direc- 
tion to the binder 

An EnGtisu GEntLemay, thirty, fair, tall, considered 

looking, with income, wishes to correspond 
with a lady with a view to matrimony. 

“ Zespra,” a respectable mechanic, "thirty-two, tall and 
dark, wishes to correspond with a lady who is fond of 
animals and music; @ lady in business and residing in or 
near Loudon preferred, or a widow without encumbrance 
not objected to. 

Carry, a widow, twenty-three, petite, dark hair and 
eyes, would like to correspond with an elderly gentle- 
man in easy circumstances, who must be fond of home 
and music, with a view to matrimony. 

Jung, twenty- one, eonaidened ma looking, would 
like to correspond with a dark young gentleman, with a 
view to ere towed, who must be a member of the 
theatrical profession. 

Pn aw and May, two friends, wish to correspond wit 

two young gentlemen, clerks sp referred. Hetty is — 
teen, tall and dark, and cunsidered very pretty; May is 
is eighteen, pad tall and fair, and very good ook- 


lisezon; twenty-two, fair, rather tall and good looking, 
wishes to correspond with a young lad ~ hteen 
and twenty, who must be pretty, of refined, p g 
manners, and possessed of a moderate toreune tinder her 
own control. 

Lizzte, twenty-three, dark, and of aloving disposition, 
wishes to correspond with a "gentleman with a view to 
matrimony ; respondent must be well educated, tall, fair 
and fond of home. 





Gsoras R., thirty, fair, tall, with good income, lately 





able young lady; Tenpondent pase ve Ties earn 


*k. c nin ai medium height, blue eyes, good tem- 
pered and fond of’ ho ssichon oa quypeanced with a re- 
mms wo mae Some ‘th a view to matrimony ; a trades- 


ae T., twenty, medium height, dark hair and e: 
Be in “good position, would like to correspond wi 
respectable good looking young fady. with a view to matri- 
mony. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RE&CBIVED ; 
N. B. is responded to by—A. H. Y. 
D. T. A. by—A Widower, who thinks that ho in alll che 
requires, 
CerProgeaPx by—M, H., nineteen, fair, 1 
ye vlue eyes, loving and domesticated, an 


orb. tr diyan medium height, fa 

A. y—Myra, im ir complexion aly 
sidered good looking, cheerful disposition, thorough 
domesticated, of ‘good tamily counections, an exce 


housekeeper, and by profession a governess siting 4 


ht brown 
thinks she 


Marga 

Jack BENTIce Boom by—Zenobia Bell, blue eyes, dark 
brown hair, fresh complexion, and wouid make a loving 
wife ; by—Beatrice, seveuteen, tall, fair, good looking 
and would make an amiable and loving wife, and has a 
small income; and by—Louisa, considered very good 
looking, aud thinks she would make a loving, pra affec- 
tionate wife. 
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